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SURVEY AND COMMENT 


The Endowment Increases. 


THE Society announces with gratification the addition of 
five hundred dollars to its permanent endowment fund. 
The bequest was made by Mr. Robert C. Brown, of San 
Diego, California, deceased in December last. The execu- 
tors of Mr. Brown’s estate have informed the Society that 
the sum will be forwarded at once upon the issuance to 
them of the Society’s receipt. 

Such bequests it has been the constant purpose of the 
Society to encourage, at once by the careful conduct’ of 
its finances and by its endeavor to impress upon persons 
interested in its work that an adequate endowment is_ to 
be held indispensable for the maintenance of Psychical Re- 
search. Only on a_ secure foundation of adequate endow- 
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ment can the work be prosecuted uninterruptedly and _ by 
competent hands. These ends will be unquestionably 
tained if the public continues to contribute to the endow- 
ment in the spirit manifested in the bequest of Mr. Brown. 
For the Society invites small legacies as well as large, 
knowing that small sums rapidly aggregate and that every 
bequest to its endowment is witness to a most real belief 
in the value of Psychical Research. 


“ Faciamus Experimentum De Hac Anima Vile.” 


Ir is desired to call the attention of members and of 
other interested persons to the need of further and general 
experimentation with automatic writing. 

The American Society has from time to time received 
specimens of automatic script from persons both within and 
without its membership. But these scripts have not been 
numerous and have been too frequently produced by auto- 
matists deficient in critical ability and in experimental in- 
genuity. As_ regards number, of those scripts that have 
been contributed to the American Society perhaps not half 
a dozen cases have deserved serious or prolonged concern; 
while with respect to the English Society’s collection in or 
about 1900, Myers is witness to the relative paucity of 
material, saying, (Human Personality, Vol. IL, p. 118): 
“Ever since my first sight of his [the Rev. William 
Stainton Moses] MSS. I have made it a principal object 
to get hold of automatic script from trustworthy sources. 
During those twenty-seven years I have personally observed 
at least fifty cases where there was every reason to sup- 
pose that the writing was genuinely automatic; albeit in 
most of the cases it was uninteresting and _ non-evidential.” 
This sum total is obviously extremely small in view of 
the length of time over which the scripts were collected 
or observed and in view of the further fact that in large 
part they were not of interest. It should be clear that 
for the purpose of secure and fruitful induction, in par- 
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ticular as to the precise origination of such script in  evi- 
dential cases and, in general, as to the interrelation of the 
physical and the psychical processes involved in its pro- 
duction, the specimens should be numerable not by _ tens 
but by hundreds. 

To this end, however, there is required the co-operation 
of private individuals. And _ this .co-operation should be 
extensive for several most cogent reasons. There is_ the 
necessity, just adverted to, of making the induction on as 
broad a basis as is possible; the impossibility that one or 
even several persons, even if they could devote full time 
to the discovery and development of capable automatists, 
should be able to secure’ script sufficient quantity; 
and the advisability of procuring script that was _ pro- 
duced under as varying recorded conditions of time, space, 
and miliew as are practicable. For it is well-known that 
the more the conditions of an experiment are varied, the 
more likely it is that the phenomena under investigation 
will be rendered explicable and amenable to more extended 
experimentation. 

It is, moreover, especially desirable that persons of edu- 
cation and standing assist in this work. Some such _per- 
sons have in the past felt reluctance to engage in ex- 
perimentation and, at times, even to countenance it, because 
these scripts had to a very great degree originated with 
the uneducated and the uncritical. It was not quite real- 
ized, perhaps, that some credit might be granted for open- 
mindedness to the pioneers in an uncharted field, however 
untutored they were or however culpably uncritical they 
might seem at first blush. It was likewise always _pos- 
sible that largely the unlettered produced these phenomena 
only because the more literate refused to take the matter 
seriously enough to try for themselves. These objections 
appear no longer valid in view of the eminent persons 
who have concerned themselves with the problem of auto- 
matic script in its several forms and of the highly inter- 
esting script that has come from the hands of automatists 
of cultivation and intelligence. It should be sufficient to 
mention the names of Mrs. A. W. Verrall and of Miss 
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Helen de G. Verrall, respectively the wife and the daugh- 
ter of the late Regius Professor of Greek at Cambridge 
University, England, to indicate the intellectual position of 
some of those who have produced script of interest. 

If any one should feel hesitancy about undertaking such 
experimentation from other considerations, he may be in- 
vited to accept the following assurance of Myers as_ to 
possible harm resulting from the cultivation of automatic 
script. If the hesitant are not thereby reassured, it may 
be scarcely presumed that they would contribute the con- 
tinued interest and great patience necessary for the culti- 
vation of these scripts. Myers says (loc. cit.): “My own 
conclusion is that when the writing is presumptuous or 
nonsensical, or evades test questions, it should be stopped; 
since in that case it is presumably the mere externalization 
of a kind of dream-state of the automatist’s; but that 
when the writing is coherent and straightforward, and _ es- 
pecially when some facts unknown to the writer are given 
as tests of good faith, the practice of automatic writing 
is harmless, and may lead at any moment to important 
truth. The persons, in short, who should avoid this ex- 
periment are the self-centered and conceited. It is danger- 
ous only to those who are secretly ready—and many are 
secretly ready—to regard themselves as superior to the 
rest of mankind.” 

Another aspect of the need for experiment in this field 
is well presented by the same writer. Apart from the 
need of data for a critical estimate of these phenomena, 
it can be conceived that upon those who have come to 
believe that communication with the discarnate is at least 
possible, or who feel that progress is slow beyond legiti- 
mate human desire, there rests a measure of obligation. 
They may not speak of evidence that fails to convince 
them until they have devoted to actual experimenting a 
time and a labor comparable with that which has_ been 
devoted by “investigators” that deserve the title from the 
extent of their investigations. On this point the pertinent 
and eloquent words of Myers merit reflection, (Human 
Personality, Vol. I1., p. 185): “Once more I must express 
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my astonishment and regret that amongst some _ tens — per- 
haps hundreds—of thousands of persons, scattered over 
many countries, who already believe that the road of com- 
munication between the two worlds is open, there should 
be so very few who can or will make any serious effort 
to obtain fresh evidence of so important a fact. But, 
quite apart from the Spiritistic camp, there are now many 
inquirers who know that automatic writing is a real fact 
in nature, and who are willing to discuss with an open 
mind the origin of any message which may thus be given. 
Let these set themselves to the task, and the result of 
organised and intelligent effort will soon, as I believe, be 
made plain. 

“For aught that we can tell, there may be—I believe 
that there are—collaborators elsewhere who only await our 
appeal. Why should not every death-bed be made _ the 
starting-point of a long experiment? And why should not 
every friend who sails forth trép ‘Hpaxdéos — into the 
unknown sea—endeavor to send us news from that bourne 
from which few travellers, perhaps, have as yet made any 
adequate or systematic preparation to return?” 

The experiments must, however, in order to have value, 
be carefully recorded and filed away, or better, sent at 
once —at least in copy—to the editor of the Journal or 
to the editor of the Proceedings of the Society. Their 
addresses will be found on the page at the beginning of 
each Journal entitled “ Publications of the Society”. It is 
especially to be emphasized that the following points should 
be observed in the record of each separate specimen of 
script: (1) the date and the hour of the “sitting” should 
be indicated beyond all possible ambiguity, e. g. “ Sitting 
of May goth, 1914. Begins 3.30 p. m. Ends 4.20 p. m.”; 
(2) the full names of the persons present must be re- 
corded; (3) the remarks of each sitter should be taken 
down verbatim when made. It is desirable also that pauses 
and any points respecting the manner of the production of 
the script should be noted. The editor of either the Pro- 
ceedings or the Journal will be pleased to acknowledge the 
receipt of script forwarded to him and to answer any 
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questions regarding it that he may feel himself capable of 
answering. 
All scripts will be treated with strict confidence unless 


permission for their use, privately or publicly, be expressly 
given. 


Hands Across the Sea. 


In the January Journal of the English Society for Psychical 
Research there appears at the close an announcement of 
the recent connection of Mr. E. W. Friend with the Ameri- 
can Society. The notice contains the substance of the an- 
nouncement in the Journal of the American Society for 
November of last year and concludes with a line of grace- 
ful tribute to Dr. Hyslop. This latter portion of the notice 
in the English Society’s Journal is as follows: 


The same issue of the Journal contains the gratify- 
ing statement that the Endowment Fund has _ recently 
been increased by the contribution of $3,000, and — though 
not yet reaching the amount desired—is at least suf- 
ficient to insure the existence of the Society. It is 
satisfactory that, in spite of the difficulties and dis- 
couragements which beset a young organization, it has 
secured a permanent endowment and the means to pro- 
vide for the continuance of its scientific work in the 
future. That this successful accomplishment is due to 
Professor Hyslop’s energy, perseverance, and untiring zeal 
in the cause of psychical research, no one will be dis- 
posed to deny. 


Psychic Phenomena and Their Explanation. 


I. 
PSYCHIC PHENOMENA AND THEIR EXPLANATION. 


By James H. Hystop, Pu. D., LL.D. 


(Concluded from January Number.) 


Let me, then, try some of the so-called scientific hypotheses 
which were advanced to escape spiritistic or “ supernatural” 
theories in general. First let us examine the theory which 
acted as the rival of “ mesmeric fluid.” Mesmer first had 
his alleged facts laughed at and then had them accepted 
and explained. He had his own theory, which was_ that 
of a mysterious “fluid” passing from himself to the patient. 
It is true enough that he did not have adequate evidence 
for such a theory; nor was he scientific in his use of 
this explanation. He ought tohave seen, if he had a grain 
of scientific spirit in him, that he might propose such a 
thing as an hypothesis but that he would then be obliged 
to isolate and prove the nature of his “fluid.” There was 
nothing in the idea that contradicted science; on the con- 
trary it was quite consistent with the whole of the drug- 
explanation doctrine. If, for example, quinine will cure 
malaria, there is no reason to suppose that there may not 
be other “fluids” or substances whose powers could no 
more be predicted than those of cinchona bark. Hence 
Mesmer was quite within the rights of a scientific man 
if he assigned his cures to a “fluid,” but he required 
that he determine its relation to other known realities in 
order to make it intelligible and acceptable as a known 
fact. But, like many a scientific (?) man, he was content 
to invent his “fluid” and to have it mean nothing more 
than the facts which he claimed to exist. 
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It was this that condemned his theory, not its “ super- 
natural” character. It was much more the associations 
with the “supernatural” that instigated the opposition of 
science at the time than it was a violation of science to 
suppose the possibility of such a “fluid.” But, after laugh- 
ing at both his facts and his theory, they found it neces- 
sary to investigate; they selected a jury, but they refused 
to accept or to print its report, tho admitting facts requir- 
ing explanation; they then packed a second jury to con- 
demn the whole affair, only to find that history, in the 
work of Braid, reversed its verdict! 

Instead of frankly setting about a scientific investigation 
and explanation, they were content to slur over the excep- 
tional nature of the, facts and to explain what they wit- 
nessed by the imagination! “Imagination” was a_ familiar 
word, but these wise-acres never thought to show that in 
normal life it was a curative agent or to apply it in 
therapeutics where they had failed. They were quite con- 
tent to be as d priori as Mesmer. 

Fortunately for us today, we do not have to refute 
them. That work has been done by the theory of “ sug- 
gestion.” Probably the sceptic soon discovered that he was 
ridiculous in his theory of the imagination, which had _per- 
fectly distinct limits in literature and science and these ex- 
cluded curative functions. It was just as new and just as 
impossible scientifically to explain and to cure with it as it 
might be with a “mesmeric fluid.” So Braid came _for- 
ward with his doctrine of “ suggestion.” 

Suggestion has prevailed ever since as a_ silencer of 
. Scientific investigation. It had a double advantage. Again 
the term was one in familiar usage and denominated well- 
known facts. In this' respect it disarmed criticism; it 
supplied apparently the one criterion of a scientific theory, 
familiarity. But it concealed its variation from truly  scien- 
tific theory and it was this fact which made it so_ ir- 
refutable— just as the theory of the “mesmeric fluid” 
was irrefutable. No one could deny the possibility of such 
an agent. It only lacked scientific proof, and_ scientific be- 
lief depends on proof, not on_ possibilities. ‘“ Suggestion ” 
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had the advantage of being a familiar term and of denot- 
ing possibilities that were not familiar at all! There were 
facts enough which either made against the hypothesis of 
a “fluid” or which that hypothesis would not explain until 
the existence and nature of the “fluid” were proved. 
Among such facts were situations in which the term “ sug- 
gestion”? was applicable. Besides, we were familiar with 
the causal influence of certain mental states on the organism 
and, as “suggestion” was a name for certain mental states 
evoked by the operator, the way seemed clear for the use 
of the term and for its causal implications. But the advo- 
cate of it could always ignore the fact that “ suggestion”, 
as known in normal experience, produced no such effects. 
Advice from a friend, for instance, on any moral issue usually 
has little effect—-none that is not voluntary in the person 
advised — much less does it have any automatic effect on the 
organism such as we observe in the situations where we apply 
the term “suggestion” for explanation of the unusual. 
But, whatever connection with normal experience the term 
“suggestion” indicates, no one but the scientific man would 
suspect or discover it. It names a _ situation as re- 
moved from normal life as_ reflex or automatic action. 
There is nothing more inexplicable ordinarily than the cures 
by “suggestion”, or the usual effects of it. In normal 
procedure we do not find miracles happening when we_ rub 
a man’s nose a little and bid him to sleep and to awake 
without pain! We often enough tell a man not to mind 
his pains and that they will pass, yet they do not pass 
with the “suggestion.” But if, in the case of some extra- 
ordinary pain or malady that the regular physician fails to 
cure, we rub a man’s nose and tell him he is well and he 
proceeds to get well, to call the cause “suggestion” is 
supposed to eliminate the hypothesis of miracles. The fact 
is that “suggestion” itself is a “miracle” and no_ one 
has ever made it out to be anything else. One has only 
used a word which conceals from the layman, because of 
its familiarity, the unexplained nature of the facts and 
which assumes as much of the unknown as any “ mesmeric 
fluid” can do. ‘“ Suggestion” is not a name for any known 
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causal agent. It but denotes a fact in a symptom-complex, 
so to speak, and an interesting fact at that. The operator 
performs certain mechanical acts, which he either ignores — 
tho they may be possibly quite as causal as his “sug- 
gestion””—or which he believes have no influence on the 
result, and then pronounces the word which acts much as 
a talisman might be supposed to act. This he calls “ sug- 
gestion’, assuming that there is nothing marvellous or inex- 
plicable in it—and the poor layman goes away with the 
feeling that he has been in the presence of a wise man 
instead of a conjurer. 

It may be, on the other hand, just as absurd to talk 
about spirits in such cases. I am _ not criticizing theories 
of “suggestion” with a view to substituting spirits. They 
may be,-for all that I know or care, quite as inapplicable 
as Mesmer’s “fluid.” But I am _ simply showing that we 
have been fooling ourselves with the worl “suggestion.” 
We have been content to take a name for one element in 
a symptom-complex as an explanation, when it should have 
been nothing more than a_ signal for investigation. We 
always have the alternative of ignorance in such _ situations. 
We do not have to choose between “suggestion” and 
spirits. Ignorance contains far more possibilities for our 
intelligence, and it always implies the need of further 
inquiry. For when we assume that we have explained a 
fact, we do not pursue investigation farther, and as_ long 
as we suppose that “suggestion” explained phenomena we 
cease investigation and remain indolent. It was never more 
than a convenient muzzler of inquiry and never offered 
any explanation that a sane scientific man could respect. 

It was the same with von Reichenbach’s Odylic Force. 
That had nothing to commend it but the love for physical 
explanations which were not explanations at all. He and 
his compeers thought to be very scientific by inventing a 
“Force” and calling it “Odyl” and so to avoid classify- 
ing themselves with the  spiritualists or believers the 
“supernatural” as if “Odyli¢ Force” was not “ super- 
natural” and _ possibly, if defined properly, a_ spirit! No 
one knew what “Odylic Force” was. It violated the first 
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condition of all scientific explanation; namely, that it should 
invoke the known, some familiar cause with which to ex- 
plain. Reichenbach had, or claimed to have, new facts and 
so thought himself justified in the invention of a new 
cause. But this is never justifiable without connecting it 
with the known at the same time. Argon was new as a 
substance; but it would never have been admitted to exist, 
if it had not been further demonstrated and classified with 
the known. “Odylic Force” could never represent anything 
more than the exceptional facts which it was supposed to 
explain, unless we found other properties to connect it 
with the universe of known causes. 

I may refer in the same way to the “teleplasty” of 
Baron von Schrenck-Notzing, in connection with his recent 
experiments for “ materialization.” I am not concerned here 
with the question whether his facts are genuine or not. I 
do not care whether they were plain conscious fraud, 
hysterical simulation, or genuine “ materializations.” The 
nature of the facts has nothing to do with the criticism I 
wish to pass on his use of the term. Had he not criti- 
cized the spiritistic hypothesis and made it appear that 
his “teleplasty” was a _ substitute for spirits, there would 
be nothing to say. The term could have passed for what 
it is: namely, as a descriptive one. But, in setting aside 
the spiritistic theory, he allows readers to suppose that he 
attributes explanatory power to “teleplasty.” Yet this term 
has no more explanatory significance than has “ Odylic 
Force.” It only adds bewilderment to the situation. It 
does not even clearly describe anything. It is but the 
coining of a mysterious term more mysterious than the 
facts might be. It is but another illustration of that 
which Goethe ridiculed in philosophy and_ theology. 


Denn eben wo Begriffe fehlen, 
Da stellt ein Wort zur rechten Zeit sich ein. 


The real question in his experiments is whether the 
facts are inexplicable enough to use any new word to 
describe them. ‘“ Materialization” is not more mysterious or 
miraculous than “teleplasty.” Only the latter has no ,tradi- 
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tional associations with the conception of spirits. But it 
might just as well be convertible with spirits, for all that 
we know about such a process as Baron von Schrenck- 
Notzing supposed. There nothing scientific in his 
hypothesis. It only coined a new word which could not 
possibly mean more than the facts, whereas every word 
that carries implications of explanation with it must con- 
note explanation in terms of normal experience. ‘“ Tele- 
plasty” did nothing of the kind. It only threw dust into 
the eyes of the public and pretended to knowledge where 
only ignorance reigned. 

Precisely the same dicta prevail in the application of 
the term telepathy (Gedankentbertragung). It is but a de- 
scriptive, not an explanatory term. It is a name for facts 
which require to be explained instead of a _ process for 
explaining them. But soi-disant scientific men have made it 
a current explanation for things as extensive as gravitation 
and as complicated as the cosmos. ‘There has been no 
excuse for this in the name of science. Telepathy is not 
a name for any known process and so, as an explanation, 
violates the fundamental axiom of a scientific causal hypothesis. 
It is a name for the unknown, and a scientific explanation 
must involve a known cause. There is nothing in the 
term telepathy but respectability to give it currency, a 
respectability that never would have existed if the spiritual- 
ist had first. employed it for his purposes. The materialist 
would soon have discovered a _ reason for supplanting it. 
But when you can dissemble your ignorance by it and 
avoid the use of the term spirit, it seems to be quite 
scientific to parade the term as the embodiment of the 
highest wisdom. 

It may not fare any better with the spiritistic hypothesis, 
if you so wish to contend. That theory has been worked 
for much more than it is worth by the spiritualists, at least 
in so far as their evidence has gone. But that should be no 
reason for wholly repudiating its fitness to explain in the case 
of certain proved facts. Whether it will explain any other 
facts may be disputable, but supernormal incidents illustrat- 
ing the personal identity of the dead are explicable by the 
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hypothesis of spirits, even if it be neither the only nor 
the true hypothesis. What we need in this question is 
some sense of humor, which scientific men _ rarely have 
when they have to face the problem of spirits. They will 
accept any “fool” hypothesis but that. 

Two influences have conspired to produce this situation. 
The first is the natural bias which the materialistic triumphs 
of physical science have produced and the second is_ the 
wholly unscientific procedure of the spiritualists themselves. 
The latter influence need not be dwelt upon. It represents 
the failure to appreciate the evidential problem and_ the 
relevance of the hypothesis to the facts adduced. It is 
quite possible to extend any hypothesis, provided the evi- 
dence justifies the extension; but the everlasting appeal to 
“spirits”, without one’s knowing something about the nature 
of them and the conditions under which they were sup- 
posed to work, disgusted the scientific man and_ especially 
excited the incredulity of the materialist, who was ac- 
customed to know something about the conditions affecting 
the phenomena that he claimed to explain. The material- 
ist’s bias, whether it was adequately protected or not, re- 
quired respect or concession —at least on the evidential side 
—and this right was not properly granted him. The con- 
sequence was only opposition where there might have been 
open-mindedness on his part; for he has always had an 
emotional preference for an optimistic outcome in the cos- 
mos where he had any genuine human nature at all. But 
three centuries of triumph over the unprotected theories of 
the middle ages may well have strengthened him in_ his 
natural confidence in physical explanations such as he con- 
ceived them to be, and the achievements of modern biology 
only extend that confidence until it would seem to many 
persons that there is no escape from their materialistic 
significance. 

But the apparent significance of the whole development 
of physical science, including the astonishing results of ex- 
perimental biology, depends for its materialistic meaning en- 
tirely upon the assumption that Jazw—the uniformity of 
nature, its nomology—is opposed to a_ teleological interpre- 
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tation of the facts. This I have indicated above and else- 
where to be an illusion. Uniformity is quite as consistent 
with teleological explanations as caprice and unpredictability, 
save that where it is made _ convertible with mechanical 
ideas it cannot be quoted as evidence. And here is_ the 
whole crux of the case. Once the illusion is dispelled 
that materialistic and mechanical theories are convertible 
only with the uniformity of mature and _ that teleological 
views are convertible only with lawlessness, our way is 
open to some sort of rational interpretation of the world. 
The whole problem is a matter of evidence, not of the 
assumed nature of things. What we call the uniformity of 
nature is a mere abstraction. There is no absolute uni- 
formity or fixity in the course of the cosmos. If there 
were, there would have been no life at all and no 
change, no evolution, no alteration from a_ perfectly dead 
order, according to the very doctrine of the evolution- 
ists themselves. It is the fact of change that is always 
the one inexplicable thing on a _ materialistic theory when 
that theory is reduced to consistent use of its own funda- 
mental principles. Certain things—in human experience — 
are fixed; but it is only in human experience that they 
are so. Careful investigation has shown us that things 
which seem eternal are permanent only as the conditions 
which make them so are themselves permanent and_ these 
conditions may not be, often are not, eternal. Nothing 
seems more fixed than the rock-ribbed earth, but evolution 
tells us it was .once a mass of gaseous matter. The 
change from that to its present solidity is a great one 
and there is apparently nothing whatever which is not 
liable to some such transformation, if the temperature of 
things is only altered. Hence we cannot talk of  uni- 
formity except as relative. Change is as much a law of 
the cosmos as stability, and change introduces the necessity 
of causation. In the end there may be no stopping short 
of teleology when that fact is admitted and is understood. 

Moreover, at the point where materialism in regard to 
human consciousness seems strongest, it has not satisfied 
its own criterion of causality and explanation. Materialism 
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has never established more than an empirical connection 
between the organism and consciousness. From normal ex- 
perience the presumpton is strong, I can say overwhelm- 
ingly, in favor of the view that consciousness is a function 
of the organism like digestion, circulation, secretion, etc. 
In so far as uniformity of connection between “body” 
and “soul” is concerned, and uniformity of mnon-manifesta- 
tion when the body is dissolved—pbarring the phenomena 
of psychic research—the case for materialism is_ irresist- 
ible. But this is but an empirically observed connection. 
No success has been achieved, and no attempt has~ been 
made to apply the principles of causality which prevail in 
physical science to reduce consciousness to a _ function of 
the organism. All that we ordinarily know—and _ this 
knowledge is “normal” experience only—is that conscious- 
ness is always associated with the body and that, when 
the body disappears or is dissolved, consciousness apparently 
no longer exists. In so far as the uniformity of associ- 
ation and _ dissociation is concerned, the evidence for a 
causal nexus between them is the same as in _ ordinary 
instances of cause and effect. But it attests nothing more 
than the relation of an efficient, not a material cause, and 
until you get beyond the supposition of a merely efficient 
causal nexus, you have not attained the materialistic position 
at all, as it is usually defined. An efficient causal nexus is 
perfectly consistent with a spiritistic theory and, indeed, 
one might say that, unless the material or ontological nexus 
be established, the merely efficient or etiological nexus would 
assume something more than matter to account for the 
facts. Physical science, however, has always tried to re- 
duce the causal nexus between phenomena to a_ material 
or ontological basis, and this is illustrated in the doctrine 
of the indestructibility of matter and of the conservation 
of energy, the former being the law of continuity for 
things and the latter the law of continuity for phenomena. 
Both assume an _ ontological or material identity between 
antecedent and consequent, cause and effect, elements and 
products. That standard of explanation has not been satis- 
fied in the supposed relation between consciousness and the 
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organism. Indeed, there has been no attempt to satisfy it 
and we do not see how it is possible to do it. It is 
quite to the point also to add that, even if the material- 
ists did prove the ontological nexus, it would refute their 
theory; the very fact which they rely upon to sustain their 
position would be its annihilation. For the conservation of 
energy has no meaning whatever in behalf of materialism 
unless it implies identity in kind between physical and 
mental phenomena, motion and consciousness, and to estab- 
lish that is to indicate as much ad parte ante as well as 
a parte post. You could not get rid of consciousness, in 
the system on that assumption. You would only prepare 
the way to regard consciousness as possibly a universal ac- 
companiment of all physical phenomena, or as an_ integral 
part of the facts. If such a view misrepresents the doc- 
trine of the ccuservation of energy, so much the worse for 
materialism, because the fact would only show that it is 
wholly irrelevant to the problem. It is either irrelevant 
or proves some form of a spiritistic view. , 

All this only re-enforces the claim that the problem is 
one of evidence, and not of any decisive view about the 
nature of things; and if we can show the fitness of the 
spiritistic hypothesis to explain, when other hypotheses do 
not explain, we shall have shown the scientific character of 
it as against the unscientific character of the others. 

The limitation which first appears to hold in a_ spirit- 
istic theory is that we cannot assume it at all until we 
have some evidence for it, while that evidence will seem 
to determine the limits of its explanation. The facts that 
suggest and require a_ spiritistic theory are those which 
show two characteristics. First, phenomena that are _ illus- 
trative of the personal identity of the dead, and _ second, 
their supernormal nature. The incidents illustrating this 
personal identity must have been acquired by means not 
consistent with any normal process of acquisition. We have 
also to assure ourselves that no other explanation is pos- 
sible of the facts, which is tantamount to a demand _ that 
the facts be large in quantity and consistent in their com- 
plexity with the most natural suppositions of surviving per- 
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sonality. Perhaps we may treat this as a third condition. 
But however this may be, and however we distinguish be- 
tween proof of personal identity and the independent exist- 
ence of personality, it is clear that the first conditions 
have to be satisfied before a_ spiritistic hypothesis can be 
tolerated at all. But the natural tendency of most people 
—not justified in any scientific man—is to limit the ex- 
planatory power of a theory to the facts which are evi- 
dence of it in the first discovery, and this is perhaps 
legitimate enough for any new agent or force: For such 
people “spirit” is nothing more than what the facts imply: 
namely, the survival of the consciousness that will account 
for these particular facts. They do not perceive at once 
that “spirit” must mean much more. Indeed, its value as 
an explanatory conception depends much more on its mean- 
ing and on its connection with what we normally know of 
consciousness and its associated phenomena. The precon- 
ceptions of materialism and of scepticism make us_ think 
that “spirit” is entirely a new thing, more exceptional 
than argon or radium, a “supernatural” thing for which 
there are no analogies or connections in normal experience. 
There could be no greater illusion. It is but a name _ for 
the basis of the best known facts in existence. We are 
as familiar with the facts which serve as the evidence for 
it, especially in Cartesian parlance, as we are with the 
phenomena of matter and, perhaps, we have much more 
direct knowledge of them than we have of the existence 
of matter, which is supposed to account for them in the 
materialistic view. It is only the scientific doubt about the 
necessity of resorting to spirit instead of to the physical 
organism to account for mental phenomena that even sug- 
gests matter as the cause. Indeed, it is only through con- 
sciousness that we can be aware of matter at all and we 
can think of matter only in terms of consciousness. It is 
only evasion of the fact of consciousness and of this rela- 
tion of matter to it that induces us to lay the stress on 
matter in the explanation of things. Even if the prius 
of reality is the reverse of that of knowledge, the latter 
is the very condition of recognizing matter at all. Were 
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it not that the ordo cognitionis itself asserts an ordo 
nature the reverse of knowledge, we should never think 
of matter as its prius, but reduce everything, as the ideal- 
ist does, to spirit. It is only a too rigid acceptance of 
sense percepts, as the criterion of the nature of things 
rather than the evidence of them, that gives materialism its 
strength. What the materialist mistakes is the evidence of 
matter for its reality: from the perfectly correct assump- 
tion that we must have sense perception as our test of 
scientific truth, he passes to the assumption that the ulti- 
mate nature of reality is given in the same manner, when, 
in fact, it is only the evidence of that reality that must 
express itself in sensation, without itself necessarily being 
the matter of sense at all. The law of illusions and 
hallucinations illustrates this fact clearly enough, for it is 
the same law as that of normal sense perception except 
as to the uniformity of the relation between the stimulus 
and reaction. The action of the subject is quite as im- 
portant for us in forming our notion of reality as can be 
the action of the supposed object. 

Nor do we need to go so far as to define “ spirit” 
as the basis for mental phenomena. Throw metaphysics to 
the winds, if you like; we require not to regard it as 
anything more than states of consciousness themselves. All 
that the spiritistic theory of survival requires for its ten- 
ability is the continuance of the same consciousness after 
death as that with which we were familiar before death. 
We do not need to raise the question of its ground 
either before or after. In supposing that the brain or 
organism is its “ground”, that consciousness is a function 
of that organism, the materialist steps over into the field 
of metaphysics and abandons that of pure science. Em- 
pirical science does not require us to explain consciousness 
either by the organism or by a soul. It may, if it 
eschews metaphysics, rest content with the facts of con- 
sciousness, and this is the whole tendency of that psychology 
which has shouted into our ears for a_ generation: “No 
metaphysics! Psychology without a soul! We are interested 
only in the phenomena of consciousness.” Well, take such 
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at their word. Insist that the talk about matter itself is 
metaphysics, which it is, (and especially such is the attempt 
to explain mental states as functions of the bodily organ- 
ism) and keep them to their own definition of the problem. 
Then we shall have nothing to do with either materialism 
or spiritualism as systems of metaphysics: we shall have 
to do with the purely empirical question of the facts of 
consciousness and their cornections. These facts in normal 
experience are the best known in our whole system of 
knowledge. All that spiritism does is to extend these phe- 
nomena in time and to disregard the metaphysics which 
materialists started out at first to discard. We are ex- 
plaining our supernormal facts by the known, by classify- 
ing them—as their nature requires us to do—with the 
well known. ‘The talk about ‘“Odylic Force”, “ Mag- 
netic Fluids”, “ Suggestion” in certain cases, “ Telepathy ”, 
and similar names for the unknown, is but an appeal to 
the unfamiliar and implies a_ contradiction, as we _ have 
seen, of the first maxim in the framing of a scientific 
hypothesis. When we refer the facts to spirit, we are 
only appealing to what we should do in the living —if 
the facts were “normal’”—and_ since the former _ bodily 
associations, in the special instances, have been dissolved, 
we are only supposing that mental states continue without 
power to manifest thro the ordinary sensory media. In 
the first place, mental states are never objects of sense 
even with the living, and their supersensible existence might 
go on without any betrayal of their existence but for the 
happy circumstance that they may be able to produce in a 
supernormal manner what they did in a normal manner 
when embodied. We are only extending the  supersensible 
in any case, not the sensible. Consciousness is as _ super- 
sensible to our senses before death as it can possibly be 
after death—a fact which we constantly forget or ignore 
in the indulgence of scepticism, which is based on meta- 
physics, not on_ science. 

It should be perfectly clear from this view of the case 
that we are not only violating no scientific maxim in toler- 
ating a spiritistic theory, but are in fact conforming to it 
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when other respectable hypotheses contradict it. We are 
doing just what Darwin did when he _ proposed evolution 
as explanation of the continuity of nature and of species. 
He was but extending to the different species what we 
can actually observe in the evolution of an acorn into an 
oak, of an egg into an animal, etc. In _ his theory of 
gravitation Newton was careful to say, “ Hypotheses non 
fingo.” “I am not inventing hypotheses.” He only 
giving larger and indefinite extension to the supposed at- 
traction by which everyone explained the falling of bodies. 
No one before him had thought of widening or extending 
this influence universally through space. Men chose to have 
it stop with the phenomena which alone were to them evi- 
dence of any attraction at all. Newton used no new 
force or principle. He simply extended the old into. slightly 
altered circumstances. He was using the known to explain 
what had been previously regarded as the unknown. In 
other words, he was showing that the assumed unknown 
was only a special instance of the known. 

Now the persistence of consciousness as an_ hypothesis 
is but an extension of a known fact, and only the meta- 
physics —not the science of materialists—can raise any 
question about it. Apart from the dogmatic belief of the 
materialist about the bodily organism being the basis of 
consciousness, there is nothing to prevent the possibility of 
survival and it ‘becomes only a question of evidence to 
show that it is a fact. 

To illustrate. I see a bodily organism before me. Its 
speech and behavior leads me to infer, not directly know, 
that there is the same kind of mental states associated 
with them that I know I have when I do the same 
things. Let that organism dissolve and I go to a_ psychic 
who has never known or heard of this person. In_ the 
course of trance utterances or automatic writing this “ per- 
son”, or group of mental states, if you prefer, purports 
to be present and tells a number of incidents in his past 
life besides giving his name. What is more natural than 
to explain such facts by the continuance of the same con- 
sciousness that explained them in association with the bodily 
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organism, especially since we had never proved that they 
were functions of the organism in the first place? 

There is no use to refer it to telepathy. That is a 
name for facts that are unexplained in any sense of the 
term. It is a name for the unknown as a process, tho 
it is a name for known co-incidences not due to chance 
or to normal sense perception. Moreover, it has not shown 
any tendency to impersonate anything but the dead in the 
phenomena that prove its existence. It is not selective in 
any of its known and proved forms. It has not simulated 
personality in any of its forms, and as a_ process, whether 
direct or indirect between the living, it is wholly unknown. 
An appeal to it, therefore, is a violation of the first 
axiom of scientific explanatory hypotheses. To make telepathy 
fit at all you have to assume all the attributes of “living ” 
personality in the process and yet it can never impersonate 
the living. It can do this only for the dead and to 
make it apply at all you have to extend its powers, with- 
out evidence, to the selection from all living minds of the 
facts which it weaves together in order to impersonate the 
dead. There is no evidence in either spontaneous or ex- 
perimental telepathy that it can do anything of this kind 
and, until you can show that it does this apart from syn- 
thetic impersonation of the dead, it is but an appeal to 
the unknown—an appeal which, it seems, it is respectable 
to make rather than to be scientific and to appeal to the 
well known. ‘The totally irrelevant bugaboo of the “ super- 
natural” stands in the way of clear insight. 

There is, of course, other excuse for the repugnance to 
spiritistic theories. The spiritualists have put forward into 
the first place as evidence a type of phenomena which 
were not only difficult or impossible to prove but which 
were so easily reproduced by fraudulent means, (and which 
also were in no respect evidence for spirits, even if gen- 
uine) that the scientific man could but judge the case ac- 
cordingly. He took the case as defined for him by _ its 
friends. As a_ scientific man he is entirely within his 
rights in so doing; but he should not have made as 
absurd mistakes as those of the people he ridiculed. Yet 
this is precisely what he did. He conceded that the spirit- 
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ualist was right in his conception of the problem but 
wrong in his judgment about the facts. He should not 
have admitted so much as even that. He ought to have 
seen that physical phenomena are in no respect evidence of 
a spiritistic hypothesis and he could then have denied the 
facts all he pleased, or he could have given the spiritualist 
his premises and denied his conclusion. But the scientific 
man too frequently ran after physical phenomena as_ the 
test of the spiritistic theory and then, not finding them, 
rejected the theory. He ought to have seen that the 
hypothesis would have been no better off if the facts had 
been proved genuine. The fundamental test of the spirit- 
istic theory is mental phenomena and those bearing on _per- 
sonal identity in particular, provided they are supernormal. 
You may produce all the physical phenomena you please; 
they will not prove the spiritistic theory. They only create 
difficulties in it. If mental phenomena associate with the 
physical, it may be another matter. But whatever ex- 
planation of a spiritistic type we adopt in that contingency 
depends on the mental, not on the physical associates. We 
.may explain the physical by spirits, after we have proved 
their existence and after we find them associated with 
supernormal physical phenomena; but we can never adduce 
the physical phenomena as_ evidence, until we have first 
proved the existence of spirits and their association with 
the physical Had it not been that the spiritualists first 
connected physical phenomena with their explanation, it may 
be doubted whether that explanation would have suggested 
itself to scientific men until they had found, accidentally 
or otherwise, that they were complicated with other phe- 
nomena which did suggest such an explanation. It was, 
no doubt, ignorance of the problem that induced both 
scientific men and laymen to think of spirits in connection 
with physical phenomena like alleged telekinesis. Probably 
also the old desire for physical miracles was the stimulus 
to take up this point of view, the only difference between 
the scientific man and the layman in the matter being that 
one believed the facts and the other did not, both being 
wrong in their conception of the issue. 
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It is true that, if physical phenomena can be proved, 
they disturb the equanimity of physical science more than 
other unusual facts. This, however, is due to an_ illusion 
which the physicist ought to be the first to discover. 
Scientific men and _ spiritualists have treated telekinesis as 
an exception in the laws of nature. Movement without 
contact is supposed to be impossible and a violation of a 
fundamental law of nature. There is no excuse in _ this 
age for any such illusion. Nothing is farther from the 
truth. Telekinesis, or movement without contact, actio in 
distans, is by far the most fundamental law of matter. 
Witness the mariner’s compass, magnetism, wireless telegraphy, 
and gravitation. All of them exhibit it on a large scale. 
After admitting such facts it will be only a matter of 
evidence to recognize any other form of it, whether as- 
sociated with particular individuals or not. There can be 
no talk* about its impossibility. It is but a question of 
evidence in each specific case. 

Of course, the perplexing circumstance, if perplexing it 
can be called, that action at a distance occurs in con- 
nection with clairvoyants who otherwise give evidence of 
discarnate intelligence, is the suggestion that spirits can 
move inorganic matter. Our normal experience associates 
consciousness and its causal influence with organic matter 
and where we are perfectly familiar with the phenomena, 
no matter how we explain it. But in telekinesis sup- 
posedly connected with discarnate consciousness we have an 
exception to normal experience in respect of the relation 
of consciousness to inorganic matter, tho not an _ exception 
in the physical world. What it suggests more than any- 
thing else is the causal prius of mind in the _ physical 
world—a_ view that should not appear marvellous to the 
idealist who, tho he is always asserting this doctrine, re- 
sents giving evidence for it, unless it can be of a more 
aristocratic kind. 

But I am not defending the existence of physical phe- 
nomena, telekinetic or otherwise. The experiments of Dr. 
Ochorovicz probably prove their existence. They are ex- 
tremely important for breaking down the dogmatism and 
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exposing the illusions of physical science. But they have 
no value for proving anything positive about the universe. 
Their chief function is disproof. The important facts for 
science having a positive value are the mental. They offer 
a positive view of the world that has ethical value. The 
admission of spirit, even tho you reduce it to a_ refined 
form of matter, carries with it a reconstruction of the 
order of existence and sustains the ideals which have lain 
at the basis of all man’s progress. Physical explanations 
have never done this. I do not mean to depreciate them. 
They have an obverse importance. They have been neces- 
sary to emphasize the constancy of nature as against the 
caprice of the teleological theories and have always acted 
as a restraint on all the vices of the imagination and of 
unintelligent thinking, and for that reason should ever be 
kept foremost in human curiosity. But they are not com- 
plete explanations. They represent only the first ‘form of 
them. They stand for nomology, not for etiology, and 
much less for teleology of any kind. In human actions 
teleology is an indisputable fact on any view of them. 
But in a purely mechanical world, as mechanics are con- 
ceived usually, teleology is excluded, as we have shown 
above. But it is excluded only on the supposition that 
purpose is inconsistent with law or uniformity of nature. 
As long, therefore, as _ teleological action is defined by 
caprice or lawlessness, physical law with its fixity and uni- 
formity will be the corrective of the tendencies to disre- 
gard what is fully essential to human progress as 
spiritual ideals. 

But dispel the illusion, on the one hand, that law is 
incompatible with purpose, and prove, on the other, that 
personal consciousness survives the dissolution of the body, 
and we have reconciled science and religion; and we _ have, 
likewise, either disproved the claims of materialism and _ es- 
tablished those of idealism, or reconciled those two points 
of view and established a view of the universe that is 
more consonant with ethics than any of the explanations 
which ignore the place of values as well as_ facts in 
scientific investigations. 
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The ethical implications of any scientific theory are as 
important as its explanatory functions. An explanation that 
has no ethical implications is as suspicious as one that has 
no explanatory power. It may be that we should not put 
ethical associations forward in testing the truth of a 
theory, but this will be for the reason that we are as much 
exposed to illusions in our ethical doctrines as in causal 
ones. But, at some point in the evolution of man, a scien- 
tific truth may be expected to affect his conduct and we 
are always justified in asking for the ethical connections 
of a scientific explanation as one of the factors to be 
considered in estimating its right to consideration and ac- 
ceptance, tho that characteristic of it may be the last one 
to be taken into account. Now no one can show us any 
ethical implications in “odylic force” , “telepathy”, “ sug- 
gestion”, “telepathy” and similar evasions of explanation 
or causal agency. They are at best only descriptive of 
situations, and unless we make description convertible with 
explanation, we make no progress toward conceptions which 
are the fundamental ones exciting scientific curiosity and which 
are followed by the ones that have ethical implications. The 
existence of God and the immortality of the soul, in spite 
of all the illusions and abuses associated with them, have 
been the embodiment of the world’s ethical and_ spiritual 
ideals and combining in them the etiological and teleological ex- 
planations, we have only to unite with them the nomological 
and the ontological in order to make it possible to reconstruct 
the interpretation of nature. It will involve quite as much re- 
construction of the ideas of God and immortality as of physical 
science. The revolution will not all be on the side of 
physical science. It will be as radical in the field of 
ethics and religion, so much so that it may be quite pos- 
sible for physical science to claim the victory. I for one 
should not envy it either the claims or the victory, be- 
cause I believe its method is the only correct one. It is 
not the credulous acceptance of tradition, but the interro- 
gation of the present moment that is the only safe test 
of truth. Not the past should interpret the present, but 
rather the present should interpret both the past and the 
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future. We find in a cross-section of evolution the actual 
facts of nature, and by interrogating a sufficient number of 
successive moments or sections of the process we assure 
ourselves of the permanent and the transient elements in 
it and so can determine what is credible in the past. and 
what is probable in the future. It is therefore science 
that embodies our criterion of truth, not wishes and emo- 
tions. But knowledge is for the direction of the emotions 
and ideals, and tho its rigid demands must first be satis- 
fied, it cannot neglect human ideals in its estimation of 
truth. These are part of the explanation of things on 
any interpretation and definition of explanation, and_ es- 
pecially if teleological ideas are admissible into the scheme 
of the cosmos. 

It is the clue to the relation of personality to the 
tendencies of things that gives the spiritistic theory both 
its explanatory and its ethical value. In our normal ethics, 
personality occupies the supreme place; and if we adopt 
that theory of nature which subordinates personality to 
purely impersonal laws, we shall have an ethics according 
with it, and every materialistic age is proof of what these 
are. The ordinary theories which are substitutes for it, 
while they are perfectly justifiable as means for limiting 
evidence and instituting restraints on the imagination, have 
no capacity for satisfying the demands for explanation. 
They clearly discriminate what is not to be explained by 
spiritistic agencies in their first estate, and in performing 
that service their value is not to be nullified or disre- 
garded. But as more than means for postponing verdicts 
or enforcing careful methods they are not to be mistaken, 
nor are they to be regarded as explanations. As _ descrip- 
tive of situations, or as naming the distinctive feature of 
such complexes and situations, they are valuable; but as 
finalities in the problem of explanation they are not im- 
portant. When they are pressed to that extent which 
subordinates personality to impersonal laws in the values of 
the world or perpetuates’ the antagonism between scientific 
truth and the ethical values on which actual life has to 
be based for its impulse to progress, they are sua natura 
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discredited. We must put personality in our scientific sys- 
tems where nature herself has put it, that is, foremost in 
our estimates of value, and any explanation which ignores 
this fact will always be at war with both scientific and 
ethical progress. 
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II. 


A SERIES OF RECENT “ NON-EVIDENTIAL” SCRIPTS. 
By E. W. FRrRienp. 


In the January Journal I gave with comments a few ex- 
tracts from scripts purporting to come from Frederic Myers. 
It was not my expectation, of course, that these scripts 
would of themselves be conclusive of anything, nor that 
they would be interesting to any one who had no_ knowl- 
edge of the personality or of the writings of Frederic 
Myers, the scholar and student of Psychical Research. Rather, 
these extracts were published as piéces justificatives of in- 
terest in this and similar cases of automatic writing, —as 
at least exhibiting the dramatic presentation of a_ well- 
defined literary manner suddenly developed in a young woman 
who, tho intelligent, travelled, and not lacking in “ cultiva- 
tion”, had nevertheless not hitherto given evidence of the 
command of language manifest in the scripts she now pro- 
duces. In fact, her literary expression before she began to 
write automatically was confined to letters to friends; and 
in these letters—and ad fortiori in her daily speech — she 
does not flash out with anything resembling “Jt is just 
the natural concourse of his mind”, or “You will some- 
day learn the absolutely damning power of too ostentatious 
engineering on your side”’—expressions, which, it may be 
remembered, occurred in the scripts quoted and which, in 
my opinion at least, recall strongly the manner of Frederic 
Myers. Her habitual speech, on the contrary, is simple, 
even if sufficiently individual. All° that was claimed for 
these excerpts from her “ Myers” scripts was verisimili- 
tude—in matter and in style they conformed closely to 
what one would expect from Frederic Myers, if he were 
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communicating with a man whom he had never known but 
who was deeply interested in the same inquiry and in a 
similar Society with those for which the living Myers had 
felt a profound concern. 

Yet it may well be doubted that the style is the man. 
In Psychical Research, at any rate, the style alone cannot 
be the man. For, even if we should succeed at last in 
obtaining a veritable sheaf of characteristic essays on char- 
acteristic subjects from Frederic Myers or from any other 
who had passed away, we should have to confess that we 
believed the spirit of these productions to be alive neither 
more nor less than we believe that Attic Greek is still a 
living language because Mr. Arthur Sidgwick, say, can write 
it freely and admirably. Besides his continuing style a 
man will be required to manifest a continuing purpose and, 
it may be, an increasing purpose. And this wider pur- 
pose —so will the demand rightly run— must express some- 
how the experience of a wider life. In other words, the 
necessary supplement to evidence for the survival of specific 
and personal memories and affections and even of acute 
and inventive intelligence is, I think, other evidence of 
such sort that it shall reveal to us ever more clearly the 
possibility of a wise, beneficent and conscious interaction 
with the life beyond. After the proof of the existence of 
a future life comes logically the proof of the nature and 
of the powers of that professedly wider life. This would 
be the “pragmatic proof”, the oldest and the ultimate proof, 
which has been formulated quite simply and quite ade- 
quately in “By their fruits shall ye know them”. 

I believe that “proof” of this latter sort is beginning 
to be obtained, elsewhere and by the automatist who has 
produced among many others the scripts from which ex- 
tracts are here presented. The automatic writings of my 
wife can now be seen, even after so short a_ period of 
development as five months, to have been following a definite 
plan. This plan they have often followed despite, or rather 
by virtue of apparent divergences in the way of small 
talk and of generalities. It has been pursued likewise, and 
more obviously, perhaps, to the outsider, in direct comment 
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on the meaning and value of life and in attempts, which 
for me were of high interest, to impart philosophical and 
scientific views. 

The scripts I now purpose to cite will show, I fancy, 
something of the “plan”, which I speak of with the more 
confidence — and with the more respect — because I have at- 
tended some hundred and_ twenty-five sittings, lasting from 
three-quarters of an hour to an hour and _ three-quarters. 
Yet it is my desire also that these extracts be considered 
from as many points of view as it may please, from the 
points of view of general vraicsemblance, of their “ per- 
suasive power”, of their logical cogency, and of their claim 
to’ supernormal insight into “the real issues of life”. 

The preceding article, it will be recalled, introduced the 
“Myers” personality whose avowed object was simply “to 
come and talk”, saying that this was advisable at first 
and that later I, too, would see the necessity for these 
talks. Professor William James and Dr. Richard Hodgson 
purported to come next, in the order named, and at first 
largely for the purpose of “conversation”, tho the appear- 
ance was as if it was desired not only to make their 
presence seem real and vivid but also to drop in a_ sen- 
tence or a_ paragraph of consecutive and “ philosophical” 
matter so soon as the channel of the automatist’s mind 
had been dredged a bit each day by direct, even if per- 
sonal, small talk. Of such an intermixture of personal and 
general matter I give another example in an almost com- 
plete report of an early “ Myers” sitting. 


Sitting of Sept. 2. 1974. Present: E. F. 
5.30-7.07 p. m. 

[The sitting began with a courteous reference to the absence 
of a friend who had attended some previous sittings. Great 
interest was then expressed in “this case”. I responded with 
the following animadversion on their failure to induce the 
trance-state, which they professed to desire and to be endeavor- 
ing to induce.] 

(E. F.: We hope you do not find that you have under- 
taken a virtually hopeless task in endeavoring to establish a final 
deep trance.) 
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My dear fellow! You know that is quite wrong. We _ have 
said it would take both time and patience to make the thing 
a reality, but that it could and would be done. What in all 
eternity and past time does a mere week count? 

(E. F.: True But I felt that you might be diffident in 
expressing your negative conclusion out of respect for our own 
poor efforts.) 

You are aware, though, of our truthfulness in everything, 
are you not? 

(E. F.: Yes, indeed.) 

We may be even blunt often and find it hard to express 
ourselves with any sort of decorousness to an idea which is 
false at bottom. 

F.: Well, don’t take this as a sign of spirit 
after two weeks. I’m willing to keep at it for a very, very 
long time. And I know at bottom that it is your effort which 
makes the machine go.) 


It is also your effort—and we do not mean to be, scolding 
taskmasters ! 

(E. F.: Lord, I think of you as anything but that!) 

Thank you, indeed. But we must be direct in our state- 
ments! We cannot bicker with uncertain theories of chivalrous 
politeness ! 

(E. F.: Eh bien, allons! Je suis content!) 

[Pause.] Nous sommes aussi contents! Trés bien! Nous 
verrons. Accepte[z?] les sacrifices d [Long pause. The scribe's 
French, I may say en passant, is slight and defective. ] 

[Illegible word.] prepare for the words. 

[Illegible— perhaps only a scrawl or two.] Make it clear 
that it is still early and we want more time. [An aside on 
the other side from one ‘operator’ to another?] 

Let it seem to you as though you were slipping through a 
long, low corridor on a_ pair of sharp-edged skates. [Long 
pause. } 

More and more clearly do we see the possibility of talking 
to you quite freely. Do not be afraid now. Each day you 
will find us nearer you and you will be also more able to 
take our thoughts as they come and find them to be laden 
with two meanings. I say that, because in every word we 
send, the spiritual impact must be yours as well as the _ intel- 
lectual grasp of the ordinary meaning. Can you _ understand 
what this means?.... You must study carefully the words 
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which are given to you. It is not only +* who would send 
you spiritual strength. For this has no meaning in life other 
than a spiritual one. For what reason, indeed, should we wish 
to talk to you, if not to touch the springs of Life? They 
grow [sic] in the hearts of any and every man on earth and 
it is to those who have been touched by some wider spiritual 
force or other who come to understand that life can be Life. 
I am not playing with words when I make that distinction. I 
am expressing one of the First Laws. Understand? Ask me, 
if you do not get my meaning, because I can amplify... . 

We want lives lived as evidence of our being, now.* All 
the evidence is ineffective for the mass of humanity. It is 
through example and exhortation that you will bring the ac- 
ceptance of this to the lives of many. 

(E. F.: Those are significant words indeed.) 

I will tell you the reason for this in part today. Each 
man has, as I said, the power inherent in himself of wunder- 
standing the spiritual Laws of Life. But in life there are 
multitudinous unfoldings necessary. And it is to those who 
come in contact with some expression of spiritual law in 
human degree who find that this life of theirs is but a rude 
part of an immensity far beyond their conception. Those ex- 
pressions of spiritual law are everywhere, but not everywhere 
in the degree that may be assimilated by the young _ spirit. 
U D?t 

(E. F.: Yes, in part. This sounds like a sort of dilute 
absolutism, tho—that James used to volley at— Don’t think I 
scorn it!) 

In no way would I have you take it as that. Think it 
over and talk it over, and I will tell you when we see each 
other again, more. I want you to understand this: in all arts 
the spiritual laws find expression in human degree; the self- 
expression of the artist sends out a huge compelling stream of 
life-force which bears a fruit in its awakening of other lives. 
U D? 

(E. F.: Oh yes, I see that. But—the peculiar, arresting 
fact of these communications is that, tho they confirm certain 
thoughts of philosophers, they do not seem to throw much 


*The sign of the cross was used in the Piper sittings by the 
personality calling himself “Imperator”. He purported to direct the 
conduct of the sittings and to be an ancient. 

+U. D. is an abbreviation for “Understand” that was much used 
in the Piper scripts. This fact was, of course, known to the scribe. 
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greater light upon what men have already found in this life. 
Effort, sacrifice, renunciation, humility, abnegation, the devoting 
of one’s individual life and efforts to a higher purpose — all 
these men have known for centuries!) [This was spoken with 
some heat: the interlocutor desired a_ revelation that would 
dazzle him! The reply was written by the scribe’s hand with 
a vigor that seems to betoken much _ earnestness.] 

Yes, men have known them for centuries and not been 
aware of their necessity in Life. Men build cities, and in- 
dustries grow from them which have little or no bearing on 
life. And why? Because they are too little aware of the 
necessity, necessity, I repeat, of the cultivation of these other 
things for a life of light and a life of progress and unfolding. 

(E. F.: Yes, the English philosopher, Bosanquet, has written 
two whole volumes which show that we are suffering from the 
aberrations of a mechanical civilization. But he finds no need 
for a future life for the individual and proof of this future 
life seems to us here in this world at present the highest 
philosophy !) 

You are indeed right. Your instinct is pure and true when 
you say that. I want you to go away and think, though, 
over these words. I want you to yourself [sic] come to see 
the absolute necessity for these things above all else, all else. 
It must be shown to men somehow and you must help. There 
is time and place for everything in the [slight pause] concourse* 
of events and now is the beginning, for great realizations will be 
accepted into life now as they have not been before... . 


To speak of a point or two of the “mechanics” of 
such a sitting as this, it appears to me that the issue is 
pretty clear-cut in the interpretation of the pauses, the 
scrawls, and the curious sentences which immediately follow 
the attempt to produce some French. Either this is all 
the fabrication of an intelligent and culpable “ subliminal”, 
or it is the work of other force than the scribe’s or my 
own. The moving spirit of these scripts is intelligent — of 
that, after participation in over a hundred and_ twenty-five 
sittings, I cannot entertain a doubt. After the slight pas- 


*Note the recurrence of “concourse” which had been used in 


an earlier script with a new meaning. The scripts tend to repeat 
their own  neologisms. 
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sage at arms above between the communicator and the sit- 
ter (in which the superior intelligence of the sitter is by 
no means clear) there is a pause and, after some _ con- 
fused “effort” resulting in illegible words or scrawls, there 
is the remark “Make it clear that it is still early and we 
want more time”. The superficial appearance —if one ac- 
cepts the phenomena as genuine—is that more than one 
operator or communicator is at work on the other side 
and that one of them makes a _ request to another, who 
is, perhaps, in more direct control of the “machinery” of 
communication, that he keep automatist and sitter in hand. 
Such a request would be pertinent in view of the initial 
dissatisfaction of the sitter and of the approach of supper- 
time, for automatist and sitter possessed excellent appetites 
and had, moreover, at this period to prepare their own 
meals! Those, on the other hand, who know quite all 
about the subliminal, would say that a charming and_ scrupu- 
lously honorable young woman was suggested into all this 
by her Psychical Researcher husband — who, in fact, fancies 
that he suggests just’ the opposite of “phenomena at any 
cost””—and that, inferentially the automatist is “ uncon- 
sciously”’ doing what she herself would detest and what 
would in the end disgust the husband with the “ whole rot- 
ten business.” Not, of course, that the young woman is 
guilty of contributory negligence or is a_ responsible agent, 
but that there is in all men (and a fortiori in all women?) 
a deep-implanted impulse to concoct and deceive, especially 
with regard to just these phenomena about which man 
wishes not to be deceived! Thus, to discredit the phe- 
nomena, we discredit human nature and invoke as the true 
cause a wholly hypothetical universal will and spirit to de- 
ceive — what William James in commenting on this assump- 
tion called “a preposterous monkey-spirit” in man. In such 
a view of the basic structure of human nature he found 
himself unable to believe.* 

I submit that the assumption of the universal monkey- 
spirit is unsubstantiated. Indeed, it may be maintained that 
in the very phenomena of suggestion—to which appeal for 


*He did not thereby mean that he was a Spiritist! 


[ ] 
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substantiation is implicitly and explicitly made—there is not 
only no positive evidence for such an assumption but pre- 
sumptive evidence that runs counter to it. The most sug- 
gestible subjects we know are hysterics and hypnotized per- 
sons. The hysteric, however, is mentally diseased and _ is, 
moreover,—as the word of Freud seems to me clearly to 
indicate — one who is sick in mind precisely because of his 
fundamental dishonesty. The hypnotic subject, furthermore, 
tho acting out under hypnosis what he would not and 
could not consciously do, will not execute a _ post-hypnotic 
suggestion that does violence to his moral sense. And even 
when in the hypnotic state there is excellent evidence to 
believe that the subject realizes—shall we not rightly say 
“subliminally realizes? —the play-acting character of his 
performances. A case of automatic writing reported by 
Lowes-Dickinson a year or so ago in the Proceedings of 
the English Society is quite to the point. The young 
woman automatist— whose honesty was vouched for by 
Lowes-Dickinson himself —gave in her scripts remarkably 
circumstantial details of the life of ‘one Blanche Poynings 
who had lived long ago. These details —of an antiquarian 
and recondite sort— were verified. Later, it was discovered 
that all this material was contained in an obscure and rare 
historical novel which dealt with the period in question 
and which the automatist finally remembered to have read 
in her girlhood. But it was the automatist’s own script 
which stated where the facts were to be found and which 
finally admitted that deception had been  practiced.* 

Those who would contend that self-deception of the auto- 
matist is the most probable explanation because the auto- 
matist wishes to believe in the authenticity of the com- 
munications appear to me to argue beside the point. For 
it is precisely the point at issue whether the automatist 


*In view of Freud’s work I am _ strongly inclined to believe 
that a “psycho-analysis” of this case and of almost all similar 
cases would have yielded a clear motive for the deception. In the 
young woman’s fundamental honesty I should have been inclined to 
believe on the word of Mr. Lowes-Dickinson— whose statements are 


never rash—even if she had not in the end proved her honesty 
by virtually “confessing”. 
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wishes belief at the cost of authenticity. If honest, he 
will not. I think that the evidence, direct and collateral, is 
increasingly in favor of the view that honesty, in the 
simple and familiar acceptation of the term, is funda- 
mental, after all, in human nature. ‘The work of Freud, 
whatever be its defects, seems to me to show what mental 
(and physical) disorders arise when a species of dishonesty, 
which may have previously been considered inactive, works 
its way throughout the “subconscious”. I cannot but think 
the point worthy of insistence. If we must act at every 
turn as if man and the universe may disclose themselves 
to be fundamentally dishonest, then we are not far from 
the attitude toward life to which Renan was led by his 
sophisticated apprehension of being “taken in” —by God as 
well as by the Devil!—and which James somewhere has 
stigmatized as “butterfly optimism and craven unmanliness ”. 
It is an attitude that will be seen in the end to enervate 
and paralyze all scientific inquiry with delicate scruples as 
to the eventual value of any knowledge. 

Such considerations, moreover, lend a new significance to 
statements of “controls” that have hitherto served chiefly 
to increase the cynicism of the cynical. I mean the never- 
wearying insistence of those whom even the excellent Mr. 
Henry Holt has felt impelled to call “Imperator and _ his 
gang”, on generalities of a moral or “religious” nature. 
Mr. Holt accepts such matter with genial indulgence, say- 
ing, in effect, that the motto over the gates of pearl seems 
to be chacun a son gout and that Heaven wouldn’t be 
Heaven if Imperator couldn’t indulge in his “amiable oro- 
tundities”.* This all, no doubt, tends to make the scheme 
of things a rather jolly one. Nevertheless I fancy from 
certain indications that tho the universe may not be inhos- 
pitable to man, it is not exactly “jolly”, and that, in the 
sense in which James meant it, “God” is no “gentle- 
man”. I suspect Mr. Holt and others are terribly afraid 
of being taken in and that they would never have played 


*In his recently publishea On the Cosmic Relations, which will 
be reviewed in the Journal for March. 
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a bassoon to their plants.* Personally, I begin to suspect 
that “Imperator” may be both unsecular and right. The 
damnable iteration that honesty is ‘a pre-eminent require- 
ment, that mediums as well as other workers must be both 
honest and sane and humble, seems to me now, in _ the 
light of the most recent investigations in abnormal psychol- 
ogy, not so much damnable as “scientific”. And thus the 
“Myers” of the sitting: given above is not, perhaps, so 
much indulging in generalities and creating a diversion to 
hide his ignorance as he is beginning at the real _ begin- 
ning and, in his own words, not “simply playing with 
words” but “expressing one of the First Laws”. If it 
be objected, as the sitter above objected, that all these 
truths are obvious, another pertinent reply might be made 
in the words of a distinguished philosophical writer who 
says, “There is an obvious which depends not on _ im- 
mediacy but on centrality and dominance; and the obvious of 
this kind it is not easy to apprehend nor yet well to ignore”. + 

With: these premises stated _I may, perhaps, approach 
the citation of sittings at which Professor William James 
purports to return. One may be permitted to doubt from 
these sittings whether he has fallen a victim as yet to a 
“back-stairs immortality and suffered “diminution to 
the utmost feebleness ”. t 


*Darwin did this to see if, perchance, music might not have 
some effect on their growth. It is a _ well-known instance and, I 
think, a favorite of Dr. Hyslop’s, but it seems worthy of being 
recalled every now and _ then. 

+The citation is from Mr. Bernard Bosanquet’s Principle of In- 
dividuality and Value. It is only fair to Mr. Bosanquet for me to 
say that my remark in the sitting above gives a quite erroneous 
impression if it is understood to mean that his “two volumes” are 
written with the sole purpose of showing that we are “suffering 
from the aberrations of a mechanical civilization”. I should also 
say that, as far as I can judge, he is not interested in Psychical 
Research and is not persuaded that it has any value. 

{These phrases are to be found in an editorial of the New 
York Evening Post which was commented on in the January Jour- 
nal. The editorial, entitled Difficulties of Psychical Research, quoted 
the phrases as from press comment on the recent address or Sir 
Oliver Lodge, in which he is reported to have said that he con- 
sidered survival to have been scientifically demonstrated. 
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The following records in full the sitting at which he 
first “returned” in Farmington. 


Sitting of Aug. 23, 1914. Present: E. W. F. 
4.50-0.08 p. m. N. E. R. 
&. £. 
Miss Theodate Pope. 

Steps come and go. 

If you wish to ask any questions, do so now, as we would 
[sic] like to proceed. 

(E. F.: We have no questions, but we should like to say 
that from now on only the—this light and myself can be present 
at every meeting. The other man leaves tomorrow.) 

+ sorry.* 

.(E. F.: That the goes?) 

Yes. He is a great help, but we must do our best with 
whatever is at hand. However, we will try with renewed 
effort on our side to entrance her this afternoon. Do not be 
alarmed, but please give us your thoughts and remember our 
presence. Do not try to influence the medium, however, as we 
do that. 

(E. F.: Very well.) 

Someone is troubled about something. Please put it aside 
for a while, as we cannot get any concentrated help if other 
thoughts interrupt. [Pause.] 

Preconceived ideas must not [pause] depreciate your judg- 
ment of this. Be quite open-minded. Practically all you have 
learned in the course of your life has taught you ways of 
consideration; but, tho you must not turn them completely 
aside, we ask you to see with new eyes from now on. 

World upon world and life after life is the tremendous 
scheme of things. Children see in the world a_ light which 
dims with experience. Why? Because experience in your world 
is turned away from Life. “Seek and ye_ shall find” has 
been said; but it must be anew seeking after a new thing, 
before you will find. 

[Pause.] She comes nearer. 

We stand right behind Mr. Friend’s chair and look with 
happy hearts on a group so earnest and sincerely anxious to 
give our utterances to the world. I ask you, can you—any 
of you—feel our presence? Are you aware how near we 


*The cross stands, as above, for “Imperator”. 
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are? Why, man, I could slap you on the shoulder, if I only 
had a_ hand! 

(E. F.: Just before you wrote that I felt vaguely aware 
of some presence, I must admit.) 

I will make you even more aware as time goes on—and 
the rest. Speak to us! We are people still and would be 
only too glad of conversation. 

(Ek. F.: IT am = very, very glad to speak to you and am 
only too glad to speak to you. I have kept silent only be- 
cause I did not wish to interrupt. You have asked for con- 
sideration and I have wished to show it to you.) [I had 
conjectured the communicator to be James.] 

Your attitude is our particular help now. Without that we 
should be at a loss many times. Can you not understand the 
dilemma of endeavoring to work with a man who can _ never 
quite take your word? 

(E. F.: LI realize that keenly and often reproach myself for 
subconscious dubiety. ) 

I understand, too. You are honest, tho, with yourself and 
that is our pre-eminent requirement. 

(E. F.: Thank you indeed. Thank you also for getting 
thro characteristic diction. It helps me.) 

Ha! Would you not be pleased to have me_ start con- 
versation in the speech of the newsboy? I can imitate if you 
like. 

(FE. F., laughing: Who is this, please?) ; 

Still your friend, the scientific man who is known as Billy 
James. 

(E. F.: That is indeed what my wife and I speak of you 
as. No offense, you know!) 

You know I feel anything but offense, Friend. But where 
did you find the idea? ; 

(E. F.: Of calling you that?) 

Yes. 

(E.. F.: We felt very near you in thought.) 

You mean you have weathered the storm and stress of my 
writings? 

(E. F.: Fine! Yes, I have read much of them.) 

Well, if I could tear up some of my Psychology, I would, 
but not a damn word of Pragmatism. 

(E. F.: Hurrah! I have often wondered which you would 
keep and which you would reject.) 
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I fear we see but skin deep in many things in life which 
we have taken to mean tremendous triumphs of intellect! 

(E. F.: Yes, I begin to understand, I suppose.) 

You begin young. Heaven knows, I wish more could be as 
free from slaughtering prejudice. Do not get a _ big-head over 
what I say. You are quite a son of the earth still! 

(E. F.: It’s well for me to be reminded of that. I really, 
I really try to keep such admonitions in mind.) [The sitter, 
it will be readily seen, was a trifle taken aback by the pre- 
ceding !] 

I know. But let it be known we keep them for you too. 

(E. F.: What do you mean by “keeping them for me 
too”?) [The sitter knew perfectly well, I think, what was 
meant, but the remark nettled him so that he could think of 
nothing else to reply !] 

We remind you every now and then. Don’t mind my _ jest- 
ing, please. [I am serious enough at the bottom of my _ heart. 

(E. F.: Yes, I understand. It takes both butter and bread 
to make a_ sandwich.) 

Indeed you are right. And if the poor old world could 
only butter its slums and feed the wealthy with bread-pudding, 
it might improve. 

(E. F.: We are in a bad way over here now. We _ need 
all the light we can _ get.) 

Broke the current, but I’m _ here. still. 

Great things will come out of the struggle in Europe now 
and you will not be the only one to be surprised by the 
outcome. 

(E. F.: The outcome is to us beyond conjecture.) 

Naturally. But I can see somewhat further and wonder at 
the great perversity in human _ nature. 

(E. F.: Let me ask; if at all possible, respond character- 
istically now to my question. What do you think now of the 
moral equivalent of war?) 

I find no words in any language I have ever known to 
describe my understanding of the question as I can see it 
now. But I feel sure you will be convinced of my _ attitude 
if I say there is no moral equivalent to a _ proceeding so 
barbarous. 


(E. F.: That's pretty good. I realize the difficulties in 
answering. ) 


When the medium is nearer still, your questions can be 
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answered with more accuracy. Treat her gently tho, because 
she tries very hard and we are surprised at her progress. 

(E. F.: Good. We, in our turn, are not here for thauma- 
turgy, thaumaturgy. We really, we really are glad to wait 
and take what comes.) 

U D? It is an amazing power, the one of light between 
worlds, and no one in your world realizes the importance of 
the cultivation of it in each and every individual. In time it 
will be better understood and the difference in life’s issue will 
be simply beyond all present conjecture. 

(E. F.: Do you mean to suggest at all that, for one 
thing, light—in the narrow sense of mediumistic ability — should 
be cultivated wherever found?) [This question shows how little 
was understood the foregoing remark, which concerned the open- 
ing of the channels from this world to the spiritual forces of 
the metetherial world.] 

Slower, please. The above question was then repeated. 

Yes, by all means. In the messages which follow we intend to 
give you instructions as to the pragmatic value of the future life. 
[It should be noted that the communicator returns to the 
theme he had begun on before the deflection of the last 
question. ] 

(E. F.: Good.) 

It will be slow, Friend, but have the utmost patience. 

(E. F.: If we don’t have patience, jog us up about it.) 

We will. The other two, Myers and Hodgson, are helping 
me this afternoon and send you all their sincerest good wishes. 

(E. F.: We send greetings and gratitude to them. I only 
wish I had known them in this life.) 

That is true, it would have made it a little easier. And 
still, in time it will seem to us all as though the barriers 
were indeed thin and of little consequence. I enjoy these 
talks and hope we may have many more. We do miss_ people 
we have known and your connections make you seem near. 
Send, please, a message to my wife. 

(E. F.: I shall ask” Miss Pope to do so.) 

Yes, do, please. She will be happy to know I can come 
even thus near to her. Yes, friend [sic], we miss some people 
very deeply and still we are content. 

‘(E. Ves; 2 feel ® so.) 

[Pause.] Now one more feather in your cap. Myers wants 
me to tell you how glad he is that you are the sort of man 
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you are, with the vista of the past so ever-present in your 
mind. He appreciates it all—as do we all. Now for today, 
good-bye, and I will [sic] be glad to come again and _ talk 
as we have done today. [Slight pause.] We send our thanks 
to the—for the help you have all given. Good-night. [The 


‘feather’ is doubtless a decoration for the sitter’s interest in 
the classics. ] 


My chief comment on this sitting is that I should like 
to know what others think of it, considering the circum- 
stances of its production. To me this “James” manner is 
distinct from the “Myers” manner. “ Slaughtering preju- 
dice” is surely in James’s vein, as are the remarks “Do 
not get a big-head over what I say. You are quite a son 
of the earth still”, and “You mean you have weathered 
the storm and stress of my writings’. If these are not 
James, what is “James” in conversation? And how about 
those other remarks about “tearing up some of his Psy- 
chology but .not a damn word of Pragmatism”, and “I 
fear we see but skin deep in life in many things which 
we have taken to mean tremendous triumphs of intellect!” 
If James survives, he has likely learned a deal more about 
human personality than he knew here, and in_ particular 
more about those powers that enable it to survive the 
. shock of death with conscious unity. What, then, more in 
his style and character than this amende, this indication of 
the persistence of that “magnificent candor” which Dr. 
Verrall felt to be the admirable spirit of the Varieties of 
Religious Experience? We have, too, in these few passages 
a sample of his wit. The sitter says that he tries to 
keep “such admonitions” (as the one about not getting a 
“big-head”) in mind. The rather blunt colloquialism of 
the communicator is at once counterbalanced and yet pressed 
home with the delicate “But let # be known we _ keep 
them for you, too.” Is it, or is it not, at once the man- 
ner of James and distinct from the manner of Myers to 
open the sitting with “/ ask you, can you—any of you 
—feel our presence?... Why, man, I could slap you on 
the shoulder, if I only had a hand!”? The reply to my 
question about “the moral equivalent of war” —the title 
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of a well-known essay of James published shortly before 
his death—does not, however, elicit anything that can be 
called strikingly characteristic, tho the reply made is not 
unworthy of him. It is but fair to point out again that 
the scripts began only five days previously to this sitting 
and that the legitimately conjecturable limitations to com- 
munications of any sort with the discarnate might justly be 
recollected here. It should be added that the scribe had 
never met Professor James, had, in fact, to her knowl- 
edge never seen him. I met him but once, tho the con- 
versation we had then has been for me a memorable one. 
In short, there appears to me to be about as much of 
James here as could well be crammed into the number of 
_ words written. Moreover, and the point may be taken for 
what to each it seems worth, there is here much more 
that resembles the alert and elastic-spirited James known to 
his friends than was at all evident to me in over an 
hour’s untrammelled conversation that I had with him in 
the early winter of 1908 when his strength was _ beginning 
to fail. 

In connection with this record I will add an “ex- 
perience” of my own during and after the sitting, which 
| can parallel from, I think, only two other of our numerous 
sittings. It was that the sentence beginning “ World after 
world...” came into my mind as I read_ it— written 
slowly, letter by letter — with a curiously insinuating and force- 
ful quality that seemed at the time to lend it great  sig- 
nificance. As this sentence was written, it was as if each 
word should have been in italics or capitals, “World... 
upon... world... and... life... after... life... is... the... tre- 
mendous... scheme... of... things”. And the words contin- 
ued for two days after this sitting to impress themselves 
upon me by a sort of automatic inner repetition that at 
the same time amplified and developed their meaning in a 
most real tho difficultly expressible fashion. Of course I 
am aware that in this context easy are the remarks about 
“ self-suggested ” states. 

All such discussion or criticism as this is indeed open 
to the objection that it is “subjective”, by which is usually 
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meant that the points discussed are very fine and are de- 
pendent upon feeling for the estimation of weight attaching 
to them. They carry anything like conviction only when 
they are very clear and impress a good number of in- 
formed and critical minds. This is perfectly true. But if 
itis desired for any reason to go beyond the rather nar- 
row confines of tedious legal evidence—beyond dislocated 
reminiscences and evidences of constructive ingenuity in cross- 
correspondences — then we are at once in the realm of the 
“subjective”. Many persons, I take it, do so desire that 
the matter obtained from ostensibly communicating discarnate 
intelligences display continuity, coherence, and style. It is 
not fundamentally an unjustifiable desire. It is only un- 
justifiable when it is_ rashly conceived that such matter 
must be of itself conclusively demonstrative of surviving 
personality and when it is forgotten that prima facie there 
are and ought to be severe limitations to the power to 
communicate. The fact is, it appears ever more clearly 
that no one kind of evidence will demonstrate the survival 
of such a thing as the enormously complex structure we 
are progressively realizing human personality to be. And, 
furthermore, there is a _ peculiar difficulty in proving the 
survival of a dead man if one demands from him sub- 
stantiation of his claim to a wider experience: that in his 
assertions which is consonant with our experience will be 
discredited as a_ reflection of our own minds, while the 
discordant matter, if very discordant, will likely be rejected 
as “pernicious nonsense”. There is only one course open 
here and that is to wait and see whether further investi- 
gations may not elucidate dark sayings and prove the non- 
sense to contain sense. 

It is in this spirit that the reader is invited to peruse 
some of the later “James” sittings that are evidential in 
only a “subjective” way. 

In the record of the sitting that follows now, attention 
is called to the curious style of the opening. The style is 
not that of James, nor of Myers, nor yet a _ blend of 
their styles, tho here and there a phrase or a cadence of 
this opening matter might recall them. In this connection, 
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however, it may be said that the claim of the scripts is 
to the constant aid of the personality calling himself “ Im- 
perator”, who was familiar as the “director” from the 
other side of the trances of Mrs. Piper. “ Without his 
help”, it was once declared in the scripts here under dis- 
cussion, .“we could get no results”. Now the _ beginning 
of this particular sitting that follows (of Sept. 6, 1914.) 
is to me reminiscent vaguely of the style of “ Imperator”. 
It may be said further in regard to these rather oracular 
admonitions with which the sitting begins that they too 
were to me by no means vague and impertinent. They 
were significant at the time but became much more signifi- 
cant some ten days later when a “specific” piece of ad- 
vice was ventured respecting “the course I was about to 
take”. It was as if these opening exhortations, together 
with other matter of similar import from scripts not quoted 
here, led up to this specific advice step by step, as if it 
could not be stated at once and plumply but needs must 
be approached softly and deviously and by _ repetition of 
the main idea of “see clearly the course you are about to 
take”. Unfortunately, I cannot state the matter in full; 
it would take too much space and is, moreover, of such 
a nature as to make it inadvisable to publish it now.* 
It was a course that had never entered my head and such 
that it was the subject of no little discussion between my 


*The critic—the critic who has had little or no first hand ex- 
perience and who requires evidence that shall convince him — should 
realize that such incidents as the one I allude to above are, at the 
very least, a challenge to his attitude. The most convincing evi- 
dence of personality is very often quite subtle, or so interwoven 
with the investigator’s private life as would make its reproduction a 
reflection on his sense of propriety. This all, however, would appear 
merely to point to the possible fact that, if a man _ investigates, 
he will get the evidence suitable to impress just him. There is, 
as far as I can see, no logical warrant for the demand that the 
conclusive evidence be public evidence that is collectively applicable. 
It looks to me exceedingly as if the rerum natura had a demand 
to make of its own, and that this is: for effective individual con- 
viction individual effort is necessary or, in other words, if all man- 


kind are to secure a dynamic belief in a future life, they all will 
have to work for it. 
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wife and myself, and with an interested friend. So little 
did it meet with acceptance that at first a middle course, 
a compromise, was settled upon. If this via media had 
been kept to, something suspiciously like “shipwreck”, it 
now is clear, would have rewarded our “ supraliminal” judg- 
ment. It was naturally not that a course was urged which 
was repugnant to me but that what im the end was de- 
cisive was the slight weight of the scripts’ authority — the 
feeling that the course suggested might be pursued, say, as 
a scientific test of the scripts’ validity. I urge no one, 
Heaven knows, to comply with the suggestions of auto- 
matic writing unless they make clear appeal to his reason! 
But here is the sitting. 


Sitting of Sept. 6, 1014. Present: E. W. F. 
11.12 a. m—12.45 p. m. N. &. 

Let us come near to you all today, for we are eager to 
talk and let you have our thoughts. We want the trance to 
deepen this morning. 

(E. F.: We greet you and hope we may help you.) 

In whatever way you can, I know you do. It is infinitely 
{[worth?] while to make the careful notes th{at] y[ou do?] 

[Pause] Come, child, nearer us today than ever. We want 
your mind free and your strength concentrated into light. 
[Short pause. ] 

Shipwreck comes when Captains are heedless of impending 
storms. See clearly the course you are about to take and 
prepare your bark for winter weather. [Short pause.] Gather 
now your harvest of content and peace, that the store-rooms 
be filled and the corners of your memory be _ tinged with 
golden joy. [Short pause.]} Prosecute each idle moment with 
bitter* vigilance of mind, for it is in the spare moments that 
new insight dawns. Keep them yours and use their grist. 
The light of strong temptations comes and beams on the ever 
alert spirit, temptation for things of worldly greatness. I would 
warn you and tell you it keeps off the true light as a lamp 


*Note the recurrence of the word “bitter” in an uncommon 
sense. This use occurred first in the script of Aug. 26, 1914, and 


was commented on in my article on these scripts in the January 
Journal, 


. 
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shuts away the star. [Short pause.] It is but the idle talk 
of the ignorant which screens your eyes from the truth. 

As we sit here with you and talk, feeling your presences 
so very near to us, it fills us with a great refreshing calm 
to think of the change which will come so_ soon. 

Strong men, versed in the ways of life and bearing burdens 
unknown to their comrades, rely on some strength beyond their 
own. As dumb animals have blind love and faith in the 
human [Short pause] keepers who watch over them, so do 
these strong and vigorous men turn ‘with infinite feeling of 
security to that outside, persuading good. Unrealized is it and, 
for the time being, almost unrealizable. A cloud lifts and all 
is clear—a mountain pass is filled with the débris of an 
avalanche and no man can go by the same way. There is no 
easy formula for life, because in life material there is always 
struggle. 

Remember the heralding of the power of spirit, remember 
its simplicity and its material uncouthness. It is not in mag- 
nificence that you find your true knowledge, but [in?] the 
places where secrets lie concealed in [the?] shadow of a truly 
simple life. 

Instinctive perception of the things one cannot hear and 
touch and see in form material are the roads and pathways of 
a broader life. There is. nothing sere or barren in the life 
of spirit, if a soul is only ready. [Short pause.] 

Intellectual effort is a series of links between spirit and 
matter and in our life we use them in a new way, but never 
lose them. They are the cementings which separate and join 
what seem opposed and_ inconsistent one with the other. 
[The?] mistake must not be made though [that?] beauty of 
conception and rarity of analogy are things we disdain. Truly 
not. [Pause.] By these links we find you and talk with you 
and yet by a combination of thought-projection and idea-separa- 
tion we turn our minds upon the material world once more 
and [Pause] give a wider life to the few who can grasp our 
effort. Even as in a spectroscope the light-parts are separated, 
do we endeavor to make our thoughts into graspable ideas for 
you. Memory and sympathy are the Tools. Have I made 
myself clear? 

(E. F.: Indeed you have, though when I first read these 
preceding sentences I failed to understand. Then it flashed 
over me, in part at least. I wish you would continue, if you 
can, to enlarge upon what you call idea-separation. One mo- 
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ment, please. [The preceding had been spoken so rapidly that 
a moment was needed in which to write down the last few 
words before the writing of the automatist should proceed.] 
You may continue.) 

I will. When a spirit unhampered by material mechanism 
calls to his being a thought, it calls to him the whole meaning 
of the subject in its true universal relation. U D?_ [I in- 
tended to say “Indeed I do!” but the writing continued be- 
fore I could do so.] And when he wishes to express this 
back into material surroundings, he must separate each idea on 
the subject and pass them through one by one. It is truly 
like the spectroscope. Each light has its particular differentia- 
tion—I1 mean by that, each element. U D? 

(E. F.: Yes, indeed.) 

Thoughts are also elements. 

(E. F.: Yes.) 

Ideas are sections of thoughts. 

(E. F.: You mean by thoughts what we would call trains 

thoughts?) 

Yes. 

(E. F.: May I ask who this is?) 

Do not know. 

(E. F.: “Do not know”?) 

Do you not know? 

(E. F.: The style seems to me not so distinctive today, 
although perfectly, admirably clear.) 

Well, it is James who is talking and Myers who is “helping.” 

(E. F.: I understand. I want to ask: If we were to call 
our mechanism, which in our life separates ideas, the cinemato- 
graphic mechanism of thought, should you assent?) 

Yes. 

(E. F.: Well then, could you coin a term equally descrip- 
tive for the process by which you think when that cinemato- 
graphic mechanism has been destroyed?) 

Ours is a process of synthetic perception. 

(E. F.: Well then, what about conception?) 

You see, we live by our perceptions, whereas you have of 
necessity to separate your. perceptions into conceptions for 
practical use. 

(E. F.: Oh, not’ entirely, surely. For what about that 
value of concepts, which you yourself recognized in your 
posthumous Introduction to Metaphysics, which seems wholly 
dissociated from practical use?) 
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That is again another thing. It is no simple conception, 
but a conception which has been modified by innumerable, indis- 
cernible, sub-conscious perceptions in a human mind.  [Pause.] 
The difference between the concept ‘book’ and the concept 
‘universe’ is vast U D U D U D? 

(E. F.: Well, it seems pretty cryptic. I was thinking of 
the so-called “Ideal World”.) 

Yes, that is it. We are of the ideal world, but it comes 
to us in perception. U D? 

(E. F.: Yes.) 

And therefore I say, this concept of yours called “ Book” 
is simple, whereas the concept so-called of yours—known as— 
“Universe” is not simple, because it carries a wealth of un- 
separated percepts with it and cannot be classified as the same 
thing any more than an apple and a sleigh can make two 
apples. 

(E. F.: Yes, I understand that I think, of course, but 
direct perception of concepts sounds like a contradictio in adjecto!) 

God, yes. But it’s because you’re so used to considering 
these things as I used to consider them. 

(E.. F.: Well, when the cinematograph is wrecked by the 
shipwreck of the material body, how do you come by this 
direct perception of the ideal world? Isn’t it a matter of 
years to organize it?) 

It IS and the individual drops in and takes his _ place 
whenever he ready. 

(E. F.: “Whenever he is ready”?) 

Yes, whenever he is at the point of understanding to see 
it [sic]. There are some people who are years, as you say, 
in coming to after leaving their beloved, material home. 

(E. F.: Yes, various communications from others—some of 
which I used to think fearful rot—éindicated that fact.) 

But believe me, it isn’t rot. It’s rotten for them but not 
in itself a rotten proceeding. 

(FE. F.: You know, I get from these communications of 
yours the impression of an even more vigorous personality than 
you were when on this poor old earth!) 

Why now, you flatter me! 

(E. F.: I mean, of course, considering how your stream 
of pure perception of concepts is all diffracted by the mind 
of my wife!) 


Do not be hard on the mind of your wife! Her lens is 
not bad. 
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(E. F.: And considering my own astigmatism!) 

Now, my good man, you are quite aware how select a 
company this is I am in! 

(E. F.: No, but to come back to the sheep! What you 
say is in good accord with some of the latest thought over 
here. It sounds very much, of course, as you're aware, like 
Bergson. ) 

Yes, but I can't help the fact that Bergson went and saw 
so much! I must still tell you as I know you will eventually 
conceive it yourself. 

(E. F.: Oh, but I had already given my fairly complete 
assent to M. Bergson!) 

Yes, but now you can give even more! 

(E. F.: Did you—) 

But man, go on for yourself. You can, and do not need 
the crutches. 

(E. F.: I mean to go on and am trying.) 

You will succeed. 

(E. F.: May I ask, will our evolution here bring us _ to 
anything like your sort of perception?) 

In time there will be very much more which can be_ spoken 
of directly. Your growth is continuously toward the better, I 
should say fuller perception of things as they are. It will 
take ages though. 

(E. F.: Oh, yes. You will understand, I think, when I 
ask crudely and all too briefly that what I should immensely 
like to know—to have, is even adumbration of what your 
perception is.) 

The nearest thing in your experience is that feeling which 
comes to you when with a friend whom you understand you 
walk out into the night and talk and commonly feel the pulse 
of all Life behind the darkness. 

(E. F.: Would it, then, cease to interest you to discover, 
say, what the exact function of the temporo-sphenoidal lobe is?) 
Would J be less interested than when and whom [sic]? 

(E. F.: Than when you lived on Irving Street!) 

I would know, if I felt I needed to know, but it is 
much more important for you to know. 

(E. F.: Yes, that answer fits the case. Let me_ say, 
though, that it is precisely the answer I had foreseen to such 
questions weeks ago.) 


It pleases me to know you did foresee it and I will come 
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and tell you much more another time, but she is getting’ tired 
and I must stop now. 


(E. F.: You know, do you not, that I am grateful indeed 
for these answers?) 

I thank you in my turn for your acceptance of them. 

(E. F.: You will pursue this subject, will you not?) 

Have no fear. We will pursue it all winter 


long and 
even longer, if necessary! Time is not very precious to us 
now! <A good day for the rest of the hours to be spent in 


waking and the rich sleep of new strength when 
again to rest. 


(E. F.: Thank you. Good day.) 


you go 


The sitting above opens with matter, which, however 
cryptic it may sound to others, was (as I have said) in- 
telligible enough and pertinent enough at the time it was 
written to make me stop and think, and became later —as 
I have explained previously —so pertinent to my _ situation 
that, taken in connection with later scripts, it changed my 
course of action in an important respect. 

I would emphasize the fact that, under the guise of 
metaphor, there were expressed ideas in the early part of 
this sitting that had the power of awakening reflection in 
me to a singular degree. I realize that to any one else 
the expressions may seem vague and _ wholly lacking in 
stimulus. But if these scripts were the result of a desire 
to move just myself, they could not have been more effect- 
ively phrased, and this, too, despite the fact that I have 
never been appealed to in my life in any such terms as 
we have here. An _ exquisite adaptation of expression to 
the individual case is, however, the mark of developed 
character and insight. And, as I have pointed out above, 
the course urged upon me was made clearer and _ clearer 
as time went on and finally made quite explicit only after 
my mind had been oriented toward the future in a_ subtly 
impressive fashion. 

The course advised, I am _ obliged to repeat, was not 
one that had been in the back of my head nor one that 
was taken up with readily by any one of those concerned 
with my affairs. Yet it is one the wisdom of which has 
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become more apparent even as 
article. 

Then, after delivering itself of this burden, the script 
takes a sudden turn in a _ wholly different direction and 
discourses of “intellectual effort”, ‘“idea-separation”, and, 
under my questioning, of “synthetic perception” and so on. 
Is there a considerable meaning to all this? In my _ opin- 
ion there is. But [ must precede comment on what the 
meaning may be by the observation that if any really new 
information should be given from another world about the 
nature of that world, it would likely require not a little 
explanation. Those who have been requiring that William 
James “come back and tell us something about the nature 
of the other life” have not often probed the implications 
of their request. 

And first, I should like permission to state categorically 
the significance of the latter part of the sitting as it ap- 
pears to me. It is, in sum, that the phenomenon called 
“death” is a_ transition to a_ radically different kind of 
consciousness —to a type of conscious activity which, tho 
not dissociated from ours nor failing to include our principal 
conscious activities, is nevertheless so divergent in nature 
that it is hard for the communicating intelligence to “ think” 
as we do and particularly hard for it so to think when 
it is expressing itself thro a mind and brain whose whole 
life and thought represent what is for the communicating 
intelligence an tberwundener Standpunkt, “a point of view” 
that has been literally passed by and left behind. 

What is this type of consciousness that is different from 
ours and yet not so different that it can not understand 
ours and make itself at least in part intelligible to us? 
I will venture to put the matter consecutively and to ex- 
plain, if criticism be kept till the end of my _ interpretation. 

It is asserted in the script “that when a_ spirit un- 
hampered by material mechanism calls to his being a thought, 
it [the thought] calls to him the whole meaning of the 
subject in its true universal relation”. When the soul has 
come to that “deeper self-consciousness which men call 
death”, it lives in a world of “synthetic perception”: its 


I have been writing this 
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.perception is of an environment that has been foreshadowed 
in such constructions as, say, the Platonic world of Ideas. 
Supersensible perception would be, then, of supersensible 
things, of “reality” direct—or in a fashion much more 
direct than in our world of “sense-perception”. Following 
the course of evolution, it should seem that the “soul” 
becomes, in Spencerian terminology, more integrated: when 
it calls “to its being a thought”, the thought calls up the 
“whole meaning of the subject in its true universal rela- 
tion”. The thinking of the enfranchised soul is, then, not 
like ours discursive, cinematographic, imperfectly conscious of 
the soul’s nature and destiny, but synthetic, by wholes, and 
concentratedly purposive. The “activities” of the released 
soul are different indeed from ours: for a_ better under- 
standing of them we must wait until we better compre- 
hend “the bridge between”. But thus much of the other 
manner of life may be adumbrated: the nearest thing in 
our. experience is that feeling which comes when, with a 
friend whom we understand, we walk out into the night 
and talk and commonly feel the pulse of all Life behind 
the darkness. 

If one chooses to occupy oneself with the script as 
authentic, the indicated point of departure is the remark- 
able assertion that when a “spirit” calls up a_ thought, 
the thought “calls to him the whole meaning of the sub- 
ject in its true universal relation”. It would be pertinent 
first to inquire what is the general way of thinking of a 
“spirit” that is still “hampered by material mechanism”, 
-in other words, of a man like ourselves. Turn for a mo- 
ment to James’s Psychology * where he discusses the “ stream 
of thought”. “In all our voluntary thinking,” he says, 
“there is some topic or subject about which all the mem- 
bers of the thought revolve. Half the time this topic is 
a problem, a gap we cannot yet fill with a definite picture, 
word, or phrase, but which, in the manner described some 
time back, influences us in an intensely active and determi- 
nate psychic way. Whatever may be the images and phrases 


* Vol. 


I, pp. 259 and 260. 
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that pass before us, we feel their relation to this aching 
gap. To fill it up is our thoughts’ destiny. Some bring 
us nearer to that consummation. Some the gap negates as 
quite irrelevant. Each swims in a felt fringe of relations * 
of which the aforesaid gap is the term.... Relation, then, 
to our topic or interest is constantly felt in the fringe, 
and particularly the relation of harmony and discord, of 
furtherance or hindrance of the topic.... Now any thought 
the quality of whose fringe lets us feel ourselves ‘all 
right’, is an acceptable member of our thinking, whatever 
kind of thought it may otherwise be. Provided we only 
feel it to have a place in the scheme of relations in 
which the interesting topic lies, that is quite sufficient to 
make of it a relevant and appropriate portion of our train 
of ideas.” 

In precise psychological terms, then, the statement of the 
script would amount to this, that the change called death 
—the change that had previously been loosely described in 
a “Myers” sitting as a coming to a “deeper self-con- 
sciousness — involves an intensification and consolidation of 
the relational fringe that accompanies our ordinary human 
discursive “ thinking”. 

Are there any considerations that would seem to support 
this view? I think that there are two sets of facts, very 
different in nature, which do so. The one set is confined 
to the matter of acatlemic psychology, the other is com- 
posed of incidental statements of trance-communicators. In 
the first place, there are sporadic cases of greater or less 
intensification of the power of holding simultaneously a 
great number of relations in mind. “Great thinkers”, says 
James,¢ “have vast premonitory glimpses of schemes of 
relation between terms, which hardly even as verbal images 
enter the mind, so rapid is the process”. And in a_ foot- 
note he tells the well-known case of Mozart. ‘he latter 
is reported as saying of his manner of composing “...1 
can see the whole of it [the piece] at a single glance in 


*The italics are mine. 
+ Psychology, Vol. I, p. 255. 
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my mind, as if it were a_ beautiful painting or a_hand- 
some human being; in which way I do not hear it in 
my. imagination at all as a succession—the way it must 
come later—but all at once, as it were. Kt is a rare 
feast! Ail the inventing and making goes on in me as in 
a beautiful strong dream. ‘But the best of all is the hear- 
ing of it all at once”.* What we have here, and in 
many other cases of genius, is a simultaneous apprehension 
of many relations, literally a “synthetic perception”. And 
with this synthetic perception it is to be noted goes a 
strong affective state. “It is rare feast, the inventing and 
making goes on as in a strong beautiful dream”. The in- 
tensification and fusion of the relational fringe is here 
however the privilege of genius. Is there any such _ phe- 
nomenon to be observed in the case of ordinary men? 
And— what is more vital—are there any instances of the 
fusion and _ consolidation of the elements, the interrelated 
experiences, of a whole lifetime, sporadic and momentary 
as such cases of fusion might be? There are such cases 
indeed, tho they have hitherto attracted but little notice. 
M. Bergson is, I believe, the first to have called attention 
to them. In his presidential address before the English 
Society for Psychical Research he has remarked on the re- 
ports of persons who have faced death suddenly by drown- 
ing or in battle. In such circumstances, as is _ perhaps 
familiar, men have told of the events of their whole lives 
flashing before their mind’s eye in an instant of time. 
This is due, says M. Bergson significantly, and, I think, 
rightly, to the momentary failure of the attention to Life. 
Confronted with a situation in which death seems_ inevit- 
able, the mind may sometimes uncoil itself in its entirety 
as a tightly wound spring might do, since that which held 
it confined ordinarily to slow expansion suddenly re- 
moved. (It is to be noted, likewise, that such experiences 
have sometimes had a _ positive, a “noetic” value. Men 
have come away from them cherishing what they believed 
to be a deeper insight into themselves and the purpose 
of life!) 


*The italics are James’s. 
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In the case of the ordinary man, there is required a 
strong shock to detach his attention from the world of 
material things. But if that attention be once radically di- 
verted, the whole mass of his interrelated experiences bursts 
upon his consciousness. With, the man of genius on the 
other hand, the failure of attention to life is less sudden, 
less disruptive. It extends over long periods, and _ because 
it is more gentle, it permits him to correlate his inner 
perception with the world of matter and material activities. 
That the genius is often characterized by a certain “ fail- 
ure of attention to life” is urged upon us by numerous 
and patent facts in the lives of great artists, great poets, 
and great men of science. 

The matter of the script is, then, of a. piece’ with 
facts that already lie at our hand. If it be true, it 
should serve to colligate some things that we have not 
hitherto associated in our minds. Now, as it stands, it 
brings together M. Bergson’s contention that in the brain 
are stored up only mechanisms of recall and that the 
meanings and significances of our experiences are preserved 
apart from the brain in something that is purely psychical, 
with another statement of James. For James points out * 
that if we “consider the cognitive function of different 
states of mind, we may feel assured that the difference 
between those that are mere ‘acquaintance’ and those that 
are ‘knowledges-about’ is reducible almost entirely to the 
absence or presence of psychic fringes or overtones. Knowl- 
edge about a thing is knowledge of -its_ relations.... and 
of most of its relations we are only aware in the _ pen- 
umbral nascent way of a ‘fringe’ of wunarticulated affinities 
about it”. M. Bergson contents himself with pointing out 
the existence of a _ psychical corpus as distinct from a 
physical one.+ The sentence of the script is descriptive of 
the nature, in one aspect, of that psychical. corpus when 


* Psychology, Vol. I, pp. 258 and 259. 

7In his presidential address before the English Society and, with 
acute analysis of unpromising data, in his Matter and Memory. 
Mr. McDougall in his Body and Mind quotes M. Bergson with ap- 
proval and insists strongly on the same _ point. 
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isolated, as after death, or when functioning more freely 
than is usual, as is the case with a man of genius. Such 
an intensification of the relational fringe would, however, 
bring certain disabilities with it im this life. The ex- 
perience undergone in the intensification would require pe- 
culiar powers in the one experiencing it for formulation 
afterwards. And this is just what is found to be true in 
the case of mystics, and geniuses of varying degrees. The 
complex of relationships suddenly flashed upon the mystic 
is overwhelming, it is irreproducible in linear thought. To 
describe it, there would be needed a speech that should be 
oriented simultaneously in many different directions. Even 
the genius would not in every instance succeed in _ report- 
ing or intellectualizing his vision. Witness the cases where 
writers have rated highest an inferior poem or book, or, 
better, those cases such as Hartley Coleridge, whose sig- 
nificance was recognized by Myers, and in which the render- 
ing of the experience was always insufficient, always fell 
below the level of true genius. In conceiving of the phe- 
nomenorr as an_ intensification and _ consolidating of the 
fringe of relations surrounding our very imperfectly illumi- 
nated field of consciousness we have, I think, a conception 
that lights the way forward and backward. We  under- 
stand some already reported phenomena better, and we gain, 
however slight it may be, a foothold on the slippery ground 
of inquiry into the conditions of communication. The lat- 
ter point I may touch here only for a moment. 
Communicators seem universally to suffer from confusion 
of ideas and from flight of ideas. They have seemed to 
some persons to suffer so seriously in these respects as to 
suggest that the “psychical corpus” has undergone a dis- 
integration comparable to the disintegration of the physical 
body after death. Professor James, in particular, appre- 
hended only a very partial survival of the -personality be- 
cause of the persistent confusion, errors, and omissions of 
even the best communications. These objections Dr. Hodg- 
son sought to meet by his assumption that the communi- 
cator was in a sort of dream-state, a conception of the 
process of communication that was suggested to him by 
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one of the “clearest” of the Piper controls, George Pel- 
ham. This theory of the dream-state has since been elab- 
orated, or altogether revised; by Dr. Hyslop.* In brief, as 
I understand him, Dr. Hyslop considers that the dream- 
state theory may be supplemented or elucidated, if we but 
reflect that a communication will likely be seriously affected 
by the accidental or mistaken transmission of the “ fringe” 
as well as of the main idea which the communicator in- 
tends to get thro. This explanation was suggested, if I 
am not mistaken, by the “-James” personality of the 
Chenoweth sittings. Such a conception would be quite in 
accord with the one here set forth. The psychological 
ground for the fringe coming thro is more apparent; it 
is not the “fringe” of our sort of consciousness, but the 
expression of a differently constituted psychical corpus. 

The communicator might be endeavoring to communicate 
an incident that, in itself, would be excellent evidence for 
identity, according to our canons of evidence. But the 
more actually singular and “pretty” the incident might be 
in our eyes, the less real significance that incident would 
probably have in the communicator’s life, the less meaning 
it would probably have for him in his present (discarnate) 
state, the less easy would it be ordinarily for him to 
focuss on that incident or any similar incident,—if his 
consciousness were concerned solely with significances and 
meanings. 

This would be further supported by the fact that com- 
munications almost always open up with a_ strongly emo- 
tional tone and that failure to respond to this tone on the 
part of the sitter sometimes drives the communicator out 
and away altogether. Light would also be thrown on _ the 
ethical concern of many communicators. For, if the con- 
sciousness of the communicator is composed of “ signifi- 
cances and meanings”, if the experiences of a lifetime are 
well correlated, we should expect that awakening of the 


*Vid. Proceedings of the American Society, Vol. IV, Part I 
(May, 1910), Vol. VI (May, 1912), and Journal of the American 
Society, Aug. 1914. 
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“moral self” which is to be found on earth wherever and 
whenever a man faces his whole self. 

Moreover, if an incident at once significant evi- 
dential were attempted to be transmitted, so much larger 
and more persistently recurring would be the swarm of 
related and like incidents in the communicator’s life. We 
ought, then, to find them sometimes complaining of the 
same panorama-effect as we saw in certain cases occurred 
with living men faced with sudden death and, consequently, 
overcome by failure of attention to life. Such is_ pre- 
cisely the case. In an unpublished series of Piper sittings 
to which I have access, the communicator complains that 
“everything sweeps before me as in a_ vast panorama”. 
Similarly, in this same series, which was held shortly after 
Dr. Hodgson’s death, Dr. Hodgson exclaims that if he 
could only have communicated immediately after his death, 
he could have told everything, because the events of his 
whole life swept before him. It is scarcely to be ex- 
pected that Mrs. Piper could have anticipated the theories 
of M. Bergson and the scripts here discussed to the ex- 
tent of fitting chance and non-evidential remarks into this 
neat and re-inforced fabric. 

It is realized, of course, that this is speculative. But 
speculation is a necessary precursor of experimental control. 
And if it be objected that such speculation is altogether 
too stiff and “academic”, that this isn’t what was wanted 
from James after all when it was asked that he come 
back and tell us about the other life, why then I should 
borrow inspiration from a famous foot-note of Mr. Brad- 
ley’s and say that it may be found that there are some 
who do not know what in the devil they do want! 
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REVIEW 


La Magique. Par P. Satntyves. (Librarie Critique, Paris, 
1914.) 


This littlke brochure is a sober examination of Magic 
as a science and an art, and especially of its relation to 
supernatural and religious beliefs. Little is said, however, 
about religion. The main object is to explain what Magic 
is as a means of pandering to or exposing certain beliefs. 
It is not a description of Magic as an art and so does 
not deal in any of the tricks to which Magic is devoted. 
It is rather a _ psychological analysis of the disposition in 
human nature to rely on phenomena which are either leger- 
demain—or resemble it so closely as to be mistaken for 
the genuine—for support in belief in the supernatural. 
There is much said about the “Force magique”, which the 
author evidently takes for the concept of mind or life and 
any transcendental energy which supposedly accounts for un- 
usual phenomena. He does not state any belief in such a 
force but endeavors to trace the origin of the belief. 

There is no special connection between the author’s views 
and the interests of the psychic researcher, nor does the 
book help at the points where he needs it. It is, how- 
ever, one of many similar treatises, whether book or essay, 
that are now being written in the same way. 


